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CHAP. I. 

£vea in ibeir ashes 4ive their vonletf ires. Ga4^ 

Henry de Montforr, left a destiluteoT^ 
phan in early youth, was brought up in 
the castle of his noble kinsman, the lord 
Amersville/ as the playmate and fellow- 
student of Isabel de Montfort, the only 
child of that nobleman. The castle of 
Amersville was situated in a wild and lone- 
\y part of Derbyshire ; and as the children 
had no companions of their own rank, and 
were not permitted to associate with the 
young villains of the hamlet, it was not 
VOL. I. B to 
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a THBRESA. 

to be wondered at, if, obliged to rely 
constantly on each other for amusement, 
and all the pleasures that social inter- 
course affords, they became fondly at- 
tached. 

As they advanced to maturity, their at- 
tachment strengthened ; their life was soli- 
tary and retired — their business, combined 
«tudy in a wind-swept turret, or beneath a 
spreading oak — their pleasures, a ramble 
through wild wood-walks, in friendly 
conteist who should cull the first primrose 
"from the sunny bank, or catch the first 
Tiote of the cuckoo. They loved, and the 
grandeur and solemn silence of mature, 
amidst which they grew, impress^ their ^ 
love with a character more tender, dJgni- ^^ 
fied, romantic, iirid refined, than is borne 
by that passion amidst the bustle of plea- 
isure, or the distractions of business. They 
loved — 'happy if they had received from 
nature hearts les^ susceptible, for their 
love was a flawcr 4hat bloomed but to 
^erjsb. '•' 

Whett 
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When Isabel had attained her eighteenth 
year, she was commanded by her father to 
receive as her future husband the young 
Edgar Walsingham, heir to the earldom of 
Ecclesfield ; and in the times when Isabel 
lived, xio virgin of eighteen thought of 
•disobeying the command of a parent, how- 
ever inconsistent it might be with her in- 
clinations. 

The command iivas to the lovers a thun- 
der-clap, chasing a pleasant dream ; they 
had been too busy with their love to ask 
themselves whether it could ever be in- 
dulged;; perhaps they feared to dispel a de- 
lusion that was happiness. 

They might have fled ; a mountain's soli- 
tude, a latticed -cottage, ^nd a bed of 
leaves, was in the mind of each ; but each 
was silent. Tfie thought of the paternal 
curse sat heavy on the soul of the timid 
Isabel, and the apprehension of beholding 
, the darling of his heart expire amidst 
-the privations of poverty and the pangs 

m9 of 
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of remorse^ was still in the mind of 
Henry. 

Aware that the lord of Atnersville was 
tiot to be won from his purpose, they 
yielded, without letting him know the ^- 
crifice he was exacting ; but Henry could 
not bear to see his mistress in the arms of 
another ; he asked and obtained permission 
to go abroad — clasped the pale Isabel in a 
strained embrace, while thit^: coQv^lsive 
4iobs of each testified the anguisii ^.tjbut op-* v 
pressed them-^hen slung over hissHidikler ^ 
a haversack -containing all his w6fl<|[yi' 
wealth, gained an eminence that overhui^ 
the castle with hurried steps, and turned to 
view once again the place where he had 
been loved. ' * ? ^ 

A white handkerchief jvaved frdm the 
window of the turret where he and Isabel 
had beguiled mairy tL winter's ^evening, 
reading of' litiivalfOos deseds, of love suc- 
cessful, or blighted, as hfis Was now. As he 
jstood, his heart seemed awolten and pent 

within 
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within his breast ; he would have vrept, but 
could not ; he turned, and as he descended 

'i 

the southern side oftbe hill^ which soon hid 
the castle from his view, he felt that all 
his hopes of happiness in this world had 
vanished for ever. 

Isabel married, and was an exemplary 
wife and mother; but in every pleasure of 
ber after life there was a thought — in every 
sadder hour there was a tear for Henry ; 
she chid herself for it> but she could not 
help iu 

Man feels ifot the restraint of delicacy 
1^0 forcibly as woman: Henry settled in 
Venice, then the emporium of eastern 
commerce, and by engaging in that com- 
merce, became wealthy ; he wedded an 
amiable woman, who was willing to cherish 
his worth, though he confessed the state of 
his heart : an epidemic distemp/er broke 
out, to which she and three lovely babes 
i^e bad borne him fell victims. 
. His heart was riven by each successive 
blowj yet when time had mellowed his 

b3 grief. 
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grief, and he could, iir trantpifrrcsignatioif, 
compare the severity of his several misfor- 
tunes, he felt that the hour which had se- 
parated hrm from the maid he had loved in* 
the ardour af youth, was fraught withr 
greater bitterness than any that had suc- 
ceeded it. 

liespected an-d befoved by alf who knew 
him, he arrived near the term of human 
existence, and felt a wish growing in his 
heart that his ashes might repose in the 
place of his nativity. He transmitted Ms* 
property to England, and^ sooff followed 
himseir. He had learned from several En- 
glish ti-avellers who had visited Venice, the 
more prominent events of Isabel's life, sub- 
sequent to his expatriation; she was re- 
centlv a wrdow. and her children were all 
ha ppily married and settled in the world. 
P erhaps this intellrgence was the real* ma- 
tive of his return. His mistress was old, 
a nd he was old, but both were free from 
w orldly ties, and might spend tbe few days 
hat remained to them in mutual and un- 
molested 
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molested recpIlecUpn of joys ihat wer^ 
long past; aD4 perhaps such converse 
might be a gleam of sunshine^ whose soft, 
yet glowing lightj would cheer the parting 
spirit^ and compensate for the sorrows that 
had clouded lifi^, r 

They met : age extmgui)shes the bases 
part of passion, bul leaves the purer est 
sence untouched ; never did the heart of 
youthful, maiden beat with quicker throb 
than did that of the venerable dowager of 
Ecclesfietd, when de MoivtfoFt was aQ>* 
Douni^ed. Temperance hard blessed Henry 
with a robust old ag^^ yet his knees shook 
beneath him as he ascended the stairs. 

Each had bee^ assured repeatedly by 
their asi$pciates^ that they weiie very little 
altered, and wt\en ^ they were sealed toge«- 
ther^ perhaps a stranger might have, said 
that it would be difficult to find a more 
stately or dignified pair; but each ^vas 
thinking of what the other had been ;. Isa- 
bel looked steadfastly in the faceof Henry» 
and missed the fire that was used to glow in 

B 4 his 
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his eye, and the istrk cnrl that orcrhiing 
his brow; it had yielded to time, leaving 
only a few hairs scattered npon his smooth 
and shining temples: Henry moulded heif 
l>ony, drivelled fingers in his hand, re- 
membering the time when they were soft 
as tiie cygnet's down, and their every 
touch sent fire through his frame. They 
wept. 

' The next day they met witli less agita*- 
tion', and in a short timcl each became ac* 
customed to the alterations which the re- 
lentless hand of time had effected iw the 
other: they soon became inseparable; they 
could not revive the m-ysterious, undefined, 
and exqni&rite feelings which drew them to 
each other when they wandered amklst the 
solitudes of AmersviTle, but fhey could talk 
of them, and that was joy. The children 
tfnd grandch'rldrett of Isabel were at first 
inclined to be jealous of the intruder, but 
^ir jealousy soon gave way to aflRtction, 
' for he was formed by nature to be loved. 
It «(ras at a grand festival, to defray the 

expences 
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exp^nces of which the prudent Henry 
yiL had relaxed pf his economy, to grace 
the anniversary of the yo\ing JPrince of 
Wales's birthday, that Henry de'^ontforjr, 
seated by the sid^ of his ^nciept, but ho-^ 
noured Isabel^ had his attention fprcibly 
arrested by a young p^rspn who wps led 
out by the prince to device, and who ac- 
quitted herself with so much grace and 
elegance, that she seemed to divide the ad- 
miration even of the most experienced 
court sycophants with her royal partner, 
while she absorbed that of all the other 
spectator^. The eye pf de Montfort rested 
on her with astoni^htpent and delight, as, 
with flexible and, easy movement, $h^ glided 
before him in the minutt, or w.ith light 
and agile bound, acknowledged the in- 
fluence of sprightlier melody* His aged 
mistress was by his side, biit she was before 
him clothed in all the freshness pf youth, 
adorned by all the witching softness of eye 
and gesture that had characterized the 
young recluse of Am^rsvill^^ Isabel 

B 5 marked. 
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marked, and seemed pleased with his per* 
plexity, and on bdug 3^^ioned^ avowed 
that the fair stranger ^jHler grsrtid-daugh- 
ter. • .1 

" He thought he had been introofTced to 
all her descendants?" 

*'This one was reckoned uncommonly 
like her, and she wished to take him by 
surprise/' 

She had been recently married in the 
country, and was now presented at court rn 
consequence of that events 

The young countess of Ellesmere now 
extricated herself from an host of ad- 
mirers, and having seated herself by her 
grandmother, was fornnil)y introduced to 
de Montfdrt, who, if he was surprised by 
her personal resemblance to Isabel, was 
still more so by the close affinity of feeling 
and sentiment which he discovered in her- 
remarks. Delighted at having, as it were, 
found his mistress again young, again 
blooming, he retired at a late hour to his 
couch, warmed with a gratification too 

poignant 
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poignant* for his y^ars, to ruminate on a* 
-project which had su^^^sted itself to him 
in the course of the evening ; it was a ro- 
.^nan^ic project^' but therefore the mor^ 
suited to his. nature : his mind was romaa- 
tic — his life had been a romance: in the 
ksser cares of existence, which^ if difficult 
and multiplied^ debase while they corrode^ 
the soul^ he had been successful,, while he 
had bled profusely from those heavier 
strokes of adversity, which, though they 
deeply wound the spirit^ and fill it with 
melancholy, at the same time beget in \i 
sweet, sublime, and delightfully wild emo- 
tions. 

When de Montfort had returned to his- 
native land, it was^ soon buzzed abroad that 
he had returned rich, and the descen- 
dants af those relations who had farsakeo* 
bis father and himself when indigent^ 
now flocked around him. emu^ously obse* 
.quious. 

He accepted their attentions with. good' 
humour^ though aware of their source,>but 

B 6 was 
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ivas sfiH in doubt as to how he shoold dis- 
pose of his property, when he first beheld 
Adelaide lady EHesmere. His plan wan 
sketched and decided on, beneath the fa:s« 
cination of her artless smile, and her artless 
eloquence; from the male part of his rela- 
tives he would select a youth, who, beneath 
his own eye, should be formed info a man 
worthy of being the husband of the first 
image of Isabel to whom Adelaide should 
give birth : the union of the young pair^ 
in whom would be found a rare assemblage 
of all that nature, all that culture could be- 
stow, was to be the condition of his ample 
inheritance. He was not too old to indulge 
the hope that he might live to witness in 
that union an image of the joy that had 
been so rudely wrested from his grasp. 

But the young people might not like 
each other, atid compulsion in a case of 
this kind was above all things abhorrent 
to his feelings; but he would not compel ; 
^o make his inheritance the condition of a 
certain act, when there was no particular 

claim* 
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claim on it^ ^as no way inequrfabfe or se* 
vere ; besides, there could be no doubt of 
nuitual inclination. Adelaide was the 
living image of her grandmother, and her 
daughter would resemble her in the same 
degree; and how could a pliant youth, 
whom he would impress with his own ha- 
bits. Feelings, and sentiments, fail to adore 
a youthful, when to him even an aged Isa* 
bel was so dear? All difficulties vanished as 
soon nearly^ as they occurred ; and a lad 
was immediately selected, and a will made 
in his favour^ on the condition of espousing 
the embryo damsel, who, if he should re- 
fuse to do so, was to enjpy tbe forfeited 
inheritance. 

The choice of de Montfort appeared to 
have been made with judgment. 

Edward Rivers, who had just entered his 
sixth year, was an open, ardent, enterpri* 
sing, intelligent, and not indocile lad; af- 
ter a year's experience, his cousin, whom 
the birth of the young bride had rendered 
more sanguine than ever, entertained good 

hopes 
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hopes of the success ef his scheme, though 
he perceived a certain mixture of vanity 
and petulance itt the character of the boy> 
\vhiich had as yet been proof against all at^ 
tempts at eradicalrotu 

Such was the posture of affairs^ when Isa«- 
be] yielded up hergentle spirit to him who 
had imparted It^ pure andundefiled as she 
bad received it. 

Her remains were , deposited beneath a 
sumptuous monument erected to the mcr 
niory of her sire, in the chapel of Amers- 
ville castle; and after a few intervening 
rooons^ an humble slab, on which its noon^ 
tide shadow fell, covered tt)e ashes of de 
Montfort. The aged sculptor of the ham*- 
Iet,.who had known him when a boy, chi- 
selled the initials of the deceased in his own 
rude style, and formed beneath them the 
effigy of a gallant. vessel lowering her sails 
in a secure haven, by the side of her conr 
sort, from whom she had parted company 
it) a storm. 

The more ingenious and learned of the 

villagers 
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Villagers collected that this was the mean** 
ing of the device, from the motto beneatb>. 

*' Tq part no more/* 
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Helas! Jeunesse apprend trop^bien le mol, 

L^aniroal^ dis-je, eloquent et docile^ 

£n moins de rien fat mdement habile. 

Bien vile, il sfot jarer et maugr^er 

JA'ieux qu'uB vieux diablean fond d'un benitier. 

II dementit les celebrcs maaimes, 

0\i nous liflons qu^oo oe vient aua grands crimes. 

Que par degr^. II fut an sc^l^rat 

Prof<§8 d'abord, et sans noviciat. Gr£SSET. 



Ready in gibes, qaick-answer'd, saucy, and 

Ab quarrelloos as the weazeh Shakespeare* 

When tbp young Isabel, prcsumptrve heir- 
ess to the earl of Ellesmere, had attained* 
her sixth year^ she lost her father ; and the 
dowager countess^ in all the bloom and fra- 
grance of life, resolved to consecrate the 
remainder of her days to the memory of a 
husband she tenderly loved^ obeying the 

impulses 
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impuFsies of the romantic spirit of her fa- 
ntily, with which she was. deeply imbued* 
She bad inherited from her grandmother 
the castle and domains of Anversville^ and 
thither, having resolved to retire there in 
future^ and deVote herself to the education 
of her daughter, she had the remains of her 
lord conveyed ; and often exhausted with 
the poignant emotions of a widowed hearty 
turned from hh tomb to indulge in ca)mer> 
less oppressive sorVovr^ owbr those of Isabel 
and de Montfort. 

Adelaide had received from nature the' 
gift of exquisite beauty, and the cares of 
her friends harf given her grace and ac- 
eomplishments ; she was thankful to them^ 
rather because those gifts pleased them, 
than because she herself set any intrinsic 
value on them ; but she was doubly thank- 
ful when they enabled her to fix the af- 
fections of the lord of Ellesmere; again 
they had become insignificant in her eyes, 
for he who smiled elate with love, and the 
pride of possessing a perfect creature, an* 

told 
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told her she was beauteous^ and graceful^ 
and elegant^ was gpne^ and thecomplimeot 
from the mouth 0f another would be harsh 
and dissonant. That she was reckless of in 
herself^ she could not duly appreciate iit 
another, and she therefore resisted all the 
remonstrances of her friends, who urged 
the necessity of providing the usual in^ 
structions in the more showy branches of 
education for the lady Isabel ; the masters, 
who taught then). would have interrupted 
her solitude, and she was yet too covetous, 
of grief to spare ap hour from the memory 
of Ellesmere. 

The lady Isabel was therefore consigned 
almost wholly to the tuition of the abbot 
of a neighbouring monastery, who had re- 
tired early from the world,, and had de- 
voted every hour he could spare frpm his 
spiritual avocations to the pursuits of lite- 
rature and science. He soon loved thte^3o- 
cile child as if she was his own : but he 
(:ould teach only what he knew, and he 
<jould value little else. Isabel was conse- 
quently 
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quenfly in inrtminent danger of becoming^ 
a pedant as well as a scholar^ for the abbot 
tvas not a person who thought it at all ex- 
pedient to hide his candle under a bushel*; 
and the display of erudition^ which^ to hii$ 
infinite astonishment^ did not always beget 
in his auditors that pleasure it was meant t6 
convey, he inculcated in the mind of hi« 
pupil as a duty by no means to be ne- 
glected, calculated as it was to obtain for 
her the love and admiration of all classes 
of persons, as welt those who could mingle 
with her in learned converse, as those who 
would derive benefit from the instruction 
she would impart. The fact was, that th& 
good qualities of the abbot^s heart had pro^ 
cu-red him many friends J* ami he who saw 
nothing in affability, Condescension, faith,, 
honour, charity, but the ordinary attri- 
butes of man, always imputed to his learn- 
ing (which he plainly saw was not com* 
mon)the favour they had won for him 
from high and low. 

The educati<W! of the (Juture bridegroom 

w^s. 
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was somewhat differently ordered from thaf 
of his destined spouse ; on the death of do 
Montfort^ he had fallen back into the 
bands of his father, a man who chiefly- 
piqued himself on the elegance of hia. per* 
son, and the fact of his having debawhed 
9iore women than Edward the Fovirth'*-4| 
monarch whom he considered by far ther 
best by whom the coqjitry had been ever 
governed, and from the cause of whose 
house, he was used to say he would neveif 
have flinched, had it remained unaissociated 
with that of Lancaster; so much did he 
venerate the memory of the truly great. 

With siich an example as this persot^ 
afforded before his eyes, the untoward 
qualities we have noticed in the young* 
Edward, who, by the way, had been called 
after his sire's tutelar saint, were, as it ta 
natural to suppose, rather fostered than re* 
pressed: a large portion of his kinsman's 
property was assigned by his will to defray 
the expences of his education, and he was 
rapidly becoming the most learned and 

accomplished 
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accomplished youth of the age; but he 
vras by no means anxious to conceal his 
acquirements; on thecontrai'y/the insolent 
triumphs with which he displayed them in- 
volved him in frequent contests^ in which 
unhappily his skill and activity almost al- 
ivays brought him off viqtorious^ even 
when his rival was much older^ much 
-stronger/and much taller than himself. 

His father's instructions too were not at 
all lost dpqn him ; he had scarcely passed 
Ills tenth year, when he could ogle a pretty 
woman with as soft an eye^ and as coaxing 
a smile, as his preceptor himself; and was 
^oon the darling of all the ladies about the 
<:ourt who painted, though it must be con- 
fessed, that when he ventured beyond that 
circle, he seldom failed of being taxed with 
rudeness, and sometimes even received a 
box t)n the ear. 

His ardmitation of the sex, Kke that of 
his sire, wasconftned, however, to their per- 
sons; he could, with very gentlemanlike 
€finpba8is/€tirse the pretty idiot for talking 

about 
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about what Heaven had remm'ed from her 
• comprehension ; and when a woman had 

the misfortune to incline towards even that 
department of ugliness which we designate 
by the epithet plain, she was sure^ io any 
. intercourse she might be so unlucky as to 
have with him^ to experience his most un- 
qualified and undisguised contempt. 

He had completed his thirteenth year, 
when the lady Ellesmere^ who was anxious 
to ascertain what progress he was making 
in learning and virtue, requested hia father 
to send him to Amersville on a visit to his 
little wife^ as Isabel had been taught to call 
herself from her cradle. 
1^ • To the father, who was then busy in a 

• ;:jf' love-affair with a maid of honour, it was a 
matter of great indiiTerence whether he ac- 
cepted the invitation or not; and the mat- 
ter being consequently left to himself, cu- 
riosity and the love of novelty, together 
with a certain degree of shame and humi- 
liation he felt in the presence of his com- 
panions, in consequence of his having been 

at 
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nt length worsted in a pugilistic contest 
vfitb a playmate only fout* years older than 
himself, determined him to go^ 

Several of the estates of the deceased 
lord Ellesmere lay between Londbii and 
Amersville^ aii4 ^ some of these the sii- 
perintendant, a^-others a wealthy farmer, 
was enjoined to receive the young gentle* 
man, with all- the attention and respect 
tlue to one who was ere long to be their 
lord. 

It was late m the month of September, 
when he set out on horseback, attended by 
a single servant : it was one of those calm, 
•sunshiny, 4ovely days, that draws unpreme- 
ditated, and almost unconscious thanksgiv* 
ing from fbe mouth of the husbandman. 
The many-coloured foliage of the woods, 
the harmony with which they were filled, 
every rural sound and image, had for our 
young traveller, besides its intrinsic attrac- 
tions, the additional one of novelty, for he 
had scarcely been without the precincts of 
London, sitice the death of de Montfort, 

who. 
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vrho, ivheticver he wbhed to amend of im- 
prove his hearty was used to admiliister his 
lessons in the course ^f what appeared a 
casual ramble to some sequestered village 
i^ the vicinage of the metropolis, for be 
felt how great an influence solitude had 
had in purifying his own mind. Edward 
had felt the goodness of his patron, and 
had grieved sincerely for his death. The 
scenes of gaiety and dis^pation of which 
he then became a witness, soon^t;ove him 
from his mind; but be now, after a long in* 
lerval, remembered him amidst scenes such 
as he had been teaching him to love ; the 
feeling attemlant on the recollection was 
at flrst pleasing, but there was a melan- 
choly mingled with it, which the youth 
had been taught to consider the most per- 
nicious of all sensations; and conceiving it 
his duty to dissipate it as soon as possible, 
he clapped s^purs to his horse, and carrol- 
Irng, as he galloped on, the last vaudeviUe 
galante which his father's new mistress had 
imported from th^ Parisian courts he soon 

arrived 
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arrived at the place where he was to pass 
|he night. 

HereJie found an hospitable reception 
from one of the persons appointed by the 
countess ito have the honour of entertain- 
ing hiBi. His host was at first charmed by 
.the vivacity and elegance of his young 
guest, but still more by the steady atten- 
tion with which he listened to his detailed 
jexplanations of the several branches of ru- 
ja] economy; but this satisfaction soon gave 
way to disappointment and dislike^ when 
■happening to turn suddenly rounds in tht 
jnidst of a long and earnestly-delivered pe- 
riod^ replete with agricultural wisdom, 
which he Jiad almost feared was too ab« 
sfruse for the intellects of any boy, how*- 
yever intelligent, he perceived him wink at 
his valet, his countenanre being relaxed 
into a broad grin, atid then immediately 
jesume a grave and attentive look, not 
im^ngining that he had been observed. 

The good bajlifF discontinued his geor- 
gical lecture.s, and also his entreaties that his 

voi,. I. c young 
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young guest would protract his stay ; and 

before he departed the next morning, it 

Required all the respect he felt towards his 

'much honoured lady, fo prevent him 

•having recourse to manual correction, on 

^finding the rude urchin thrusting his hands 

/'into the bosom of a young and beautiful 

woman he had recently married. 

Our hero's time of life (for with all his 
jTalilts he is our hero) does not as yet ren- 
der him of sufficient importance to justify 
a detail of the multiplicity of adventures 
'iie met with in the course of his journey, 
"which occupied near a fortnight; for so 
'much was he pleased with the several qiiaf- 
'iters in which he ^as lodged, that but for 
the urgent entreaties of his attendant, the 
'time appointed for his return to London 
would have arrived before he had got with- 
in ahundred miles of Amersville. 

In one hamlet he personated a ghost, by 
the aid of a sheet and a phial of phospho- 
rus, and left behind him an impression of 
terror that for many years peopled that 

part 
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' "part of the country with monstrous and in- 
tangible shapes. 

In another he levied a troop of young 
rustics^ and headed them in an expedition 
tigarnst the gardens of a Benedictine mo« 
nastery ; the place was talcen by a coup^ 
nnatfiy a large mastiff who garrisoned anont- 
'Work being s^ain, and a cofpulent lay-bro- 
ther, who conducted the defence, compel- 
led, on pain of sharing his fate, to wade up 
to his neck to a pedestal in tiie midst of a 
capacious bason t>f ice-cold water, and as- 
■snme the station pf a leaden Mercury pipoi;- 
trated by a recent ^orm. Our hero led 
the forlorn hope himself, and was the only 
person wontided by the mastiff. The vic- 
tors were about to return, laden with spoils 
when a reinforcement of the enemy, con- 
sisting of a number of the labourers at- 
tached to the convent, arrived, and after a 

•desperate combat, the whole host was cap- 
tured, despoiled of their booty, and sub- 
jected to a (chastisement little mtet for the 
votaries of valour ^nd heroic achievement, 

c 2 the 
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4he captain alone. being permitted to depart 
scot-free^ on account of his rank ; the Bm* 
nedictines on this occasion regulating their 
. conduct on the policy (more useful^ per- 
. haps, than just) of William the Conqueror, 
ivho^ as we find related in history, was used 
to leave the leaders of insurrections secure 
and tranquil m the enjoyment of their se- 
/^eral possessionSj while he maimed, muti- 
lated, and slaughtered their unfortunate 
adherents. 

It was with much shame and sorrow that 

. 4he lady Ellesmere heard, some time after 

the conclusion of our hero's visit, of his 

deviations from a sober line of conduct; 

but fihe was particularly shocked at hearing 

from a near relation^ the abbess of a con- 

. vent, whom he had visited the day before 

.he arrived at Amersville, at her express de« 

/Sire, that having left him in the parlour 

for a short time, while she was occupied in 

.the duties of her station, she overheard him, 

on her return, singing a roundelay, ex* 

tremely offensive to the ears of vestal pu* 

rity 
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Ttty, having bargained for a kiss through 
the grate from half-a-dozen young ncJvices^ 
distant relations of his, who were permitted 
to see him ; and who, to her infinite scan- 
dal, notwithstanding that they expressed 
much anger at being entrapped, (for he 
had talked of singing a hymn,) yet punc-> 
tually fulfilled their part of a eontract 
which he had so shanrefully violated. The 
abbess, on overhearing what was going 
forward, was so horror-struck, that she had 
not power to prevent the completion of 
the iniquitous transaction ; and it was not 
without much difficulty she could be in* 
diiced to pardon and embrace her young 
kinsman, previous to his departure, on his 
solemn promise of amendment— ^a promise 
which she expressed her earnest hope that 
he would keep, for it were a thousand pi- 
ties, she said, as she, with maternal tender- 
ness, folded him in her arms, to shew the 
sineerity of her forgiveness, '' if a child 
could not be beautiful and winning as the 

c 3 god 
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god of love^ without being also as wantot^ . 
artful^ and malicious." 

Our hero's contrition was nt>t- very sin*, > 
cere» for he was solacing his imagination; . 
with the thoughts of the^ oonfusioa into- 
^hich he had thrown the innocent candid . 
dates for spiritual! spousals; As he en** . 
teredo the succeeding day> thc^ domains^ 
of Ainersvill6i the glow of mingled anger». . 
shame, and kindness, which had- suffused 
their beautiful, countenances, powerfully^ 
stimulated the faney oF the embryo vol up'^ 
tuary, and* he was smiling ta. himself in at 
pleasant reverie, when his horse, startled byr 
the flight of a pheasant across* his^ patb^ 
plunged,, and had) nearly threwn- him^ 

When he- necoveced his* sea^, his-atten*^ 
tion was forcibly arrested: by the character 
of the scenery through which he was pass* 
ing, and which resembled more some flue* 
specimens of Italian art which die. Montfort 
bad brought with him front' abroad, than> 
wy thing he hadj ;^et sqen^.^he was de^ 

aceoding^. 
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sccnding, by a rapid declivity, into a deep- 
dell ; of the steep heights which. closed it 
in« some shot up rude and naked piles of 
rocks, grouped in fanta$ti.C'maJS5e8, froQi^ 
amidst thick wood^of oak, elm^ and beecb^/ 
that clothed' their base, and gradually diri 
minishing in their ascent, as the power of' 
vegetation failed, to coppice, with which 
the lichens, hanging in. festoons from the- 
interstices of the rocks, here and there in* 
terlaced their tendrils ; others were crested 
with venerable ruins mantled with ivy ; a 
turbid torrent, broken here and there into 
large masses of yellow foam, rolled down a 
deep gully, that furrowed the side of ano- 
ther, imparting additional brilliancy, as il 
smote tbem with its showery sppay,i ro the 
shining foliage of the Jaurej, and the r4jd- 
dy clusters of the mountain ash that over- r 
hung its bed. As the travellers rode for- 
ward, the sound of the cataract grew fainter 
and fainter on the ear;, and as they turned 
an an^{e of the road formed by a mass of 

c 4 projecting 
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projecting rock/ it came only Uke a low 
murmur^ and was soon heard no more. 

The road now ran close under a range 
of lofty and superimpending cliffs, beneath 
whose jetting brow an eagle was floating 
near his eyry ; his harsh and dissonant 
scream had hushed the feathered warblers^ 
and was the only sound besides that of the 
trampling of the horses ringing on the 
SRiooth^ flinty soil^ and re-echoing through 
the caverns into which the rock occasion- 
ally retired, that broke the deep« immea- 
surable silence. 

The travellers emerged from the^dell^ 
but still all around them wore an aspect of 
solemn grandeur; art had assisted nature 
I in producing it. 

*^ I am never merry when I hear sweet 
music/* says the poet by whom no 
winding of the human heart was unex- 
plored. 

The young de Montfort had directed the 
labour destined to embellish the place. 
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when his soul was filled by a virtuous pas- 
sion, in which, somehow, though there was 
great happiness, there was^ no mirth, and a 
tear was as Frequent as a smile. . 

.His romantic fancy had darkened t!)e 
masses of t^e ^ods, deepened the silence 
of the vales, and drawn the eye of the pas* 
senger, with artful solicitation, to the moul- 
dering pile, which spoke of the transitory 
nature of this world's greatness, and aided 
by that brief but forcible lesson, the in- 
fluence of the surrounding scene, Isabel 
would not rob the landscape of its melan 
choly graces, and the sorrows of Adelaide^ 
was augmenting them. 

Even the wild spirits of a turbulent boy 
confessed the genids of the place ; and m 
he read upon a cenotaph of simple struc- 
ture, that peeped from a clump of cy 
presses, the name of de Montfort, his cheek 
was wetted by a tear. 

It was verging towards evening when he 
reached the gates of the castle, in a frame 
of mind^ wbicb^ if permanent, tvould have 

c 6 rendei'cd 
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rendered him a suitable mmale oFitr tfiere*^^ 
was not much of gladness dwelt within its- 
walls, but- there was peace; gentlenes$>. 
kindness of heart,, and pious resignation.. 

The domestic who admitted him, on* 
Being made acquainted with, his name, ex«; 
pressed his satisfaction that the painful sus«* 
pense in which his honoured lady had been* 
kept by his delay, was about tobe termi- 
nated ; and leading him quickly through ai 
suit o£ apartments, whose ancient and* 
gloomy aspect, together w4th the sober* 
magnificence of tiieir furniture, corres* 
ponded with the character of the scenery 
through which he had passed, opened 
the door of that in which Adelaide wassit^- 
ting, and announced his^ arrival. 

It was a kind of oratory; at one end'ofit 
a small silver crucifix stood upon a table 
raised like an altar, andcovered with cloth ;- 
at the other extremity, two arched win*- 
dows, sunk in deep recesses> formed in a* 
wall of uncommon thickness; ^i^re painted^ , 
and hung with festoons ofdltrlt.drapery^ sQ^, 
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as^fo soften the mid-day light; and now, - 
when the day was fast closing in, admitted 
no more than barely sufficed to «hew^ to 
the boy the delicate pnd slender form, and 
the pale and interesting countenance of the 
mother of his affianced. 

She was clad in a mourning habit; the 
sacred volume was^ open on the table at 
tvhich she sat, but her eve was fixed on a • 
picture of Ellesmere, which she had 
wrought from memory into the arrds that 
covered the opposite side of the apar4* 
ment; and the servant had to announce 
the young visitant twice, before she per* 
ceived, that she had any other company 
than the beloved image at which she 
gazed. 

Aa soon as she heard his name, she 
advanced tbmeet him, and taking him by 
the hand, led'^him over to the window, that' 
she might examine his person and coun* 
tenance; divesting her white hand of its 
silken covering, she stroked* back the curH 
that shaded bis forehead, was pleased and 

c 6 surprised 
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surprised at bis beauty, v^isfaed thai bis vir* 
tues might equal it, for his own sake» and 
the sake of her Isabel, and sighed, for she 
thought that a son of Ellesmere's she had 
lost when an infant^ might have been snch 
another. 

The youth, on the other hand, expe- 
rienced a kind of pleasure he had never felt 
before ; the place seemed holy, and Ade- 
laide, all pale, pure,, mild, and lovely, the 
saint to whom it was consecrated, and who 
had vouchsafed to inhabit it. He thought 
her more beautiful than any woman that 
had ever pressed his hand, or gazed on his 
countenance before ; and though he felt a 
kind of reverential awe in her presence, 
and a timid reserve, to which he ^as all 
unused^ had stolen upon him^ he was glad 
that he had come to Amersville, and glad 
that the soft, benevolent creature who was 
smiling upon him, was to be his mother. 
He was about to answer her inquiries with 
respect to the cause of his delay, of which^ 
in truthj he could give no vejiy satisfactory 

account^ 
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account^ when the door was thrown open, 
and a little girl, chubby, rosy, but rather 
coarse in her shape and complexion, came 
punning to lady Ellcsmere ; her hair was 
blowzed, her skirt torn, her shoes were 
clogged with garden mould, and a small 
spade she had in her hand bore witness, by 
its worn and polished edge, to the industry 
of the owner. As soon as she recovered 
her breath, she said she had come in great 
haste from her garden, having heard that 
her little husband was come; then taking 
Edward by the hand, and asking her mo- 
ther whether that was he ? she contiemplated 
him for some time with much satisfaction, 
and at length springing up, hung about his 
neck and kissed him with great familiarity 
and delight. The little husband by no' 
means partook of her pleasure; he had ne- 
ve^r. thought much of his little wife, but 
whenever he had chanced to turn bis 
thoughts that way, she had presented her* 
self to his imagination like one of the lit- 
tle noble ladies whom he bad occauo^^Iy 




seen on a sunshiny day in the waltgs of the 
metropolis, richly habited in silk and laces,- 
pale, shy, demure, her gait regulated by- a- 
gouvernante stiff as her own brocade far-' 
thingale, and her wants prevented by a- lac- 
quey in scarlet and gold. » 

He was perplexed and dismayed by^th^ • 
boisterous salutation of the rude, coarse, 
peasant-looking thing, that was hugging^ 
him as if she had always known, and had' 
now met him after a casuaf absence. 

Adelaide, who perceived his uneasiness, 

chid the little girt in rather a harsher tone 

than she had ever used to her before; and 

Isabel, who had a mind as gentle as her 

manners were rough, immediately let gO' 

her hold, and slunk terrified into a corner, 

where she continued abashed, and scarcely 

tlliring to raise her eyes from the ground,. 

" tJll the hand that had so often caressed her* 

was held out in pity, and her name uttered 

with the wonted softness of accent; and 

then she crept timidly forwaid, and was 

satisfied for the remainder of the evening.: 

to 
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fo acfmfre fier husband at a respectful dls* 
tance, except that she at one time stole. 
ever to where he snt, and played with hi& 
. buttons; and at another, while he was en- 
gaged in converse with ber mother^ had* 
actually got one of kis hands^ clasped in 
both hers; but these hafdy advances were- 
quickly repeHed by a formidable, indeed* 
quite a conjugal frown ; for her good be* 
haviour, she v^s rewarded at bed-time by a* 
kiss, rather reluctantly given, at the instance^ 
of ber mother, and madie her best curtsey 
for it, which; to say the truth, was but' a' 
sorry one; 

The dislike Edv^rdhad' conceived at firsts 
sight for his destined partner, by no means' 
subsided on further acquaintance ; and it 
appeared, as if by some peculiar malignity 
of fate, he was to anticipate, during his 
abode at Amersville, young as he was, some* 
af the fatigues of matrimony : Isabel con- 
tinued most distressingly fond, and a per- 
petual clog on all bis enjoyments; if he^ 
wwstled or boxed with any of the young- 
. ,. rAislics 
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rustics in the neighbourhood, she stood by, 
screaming and clapping her hands, lest he 
should be hurt ; if he played at ball, or 
top, or marbles, she was so close to his side, » 
that she prevented the free exercise of his 
arm; and if he skaited or slided on the 
pond in the castle garden, he was in con- 
stant danger of falling over her: many 
was the rude shove, and many the hard 
name she had to bear for her officious at- 
tendance ; but she bore them with exem- 
plary patience; and if a fortunate game, or 
any other prosperous circumstance, at any 
time softened the asperity of the little 
churl, and he looked at her without a 
frown^ she jumped about him with infirtite 
delight. After a successful contest at arch- 
ery, he sometimes relaxed into absolute 
good-will ; and no peacock ever strutted 
more pompous or elate than did the du- 
teous little lass, when, on such occasions, 
she was permitted to bear his bow and 
quiver, and partake of the joy of his 
triumph. 

But 
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But these happy moments did not often 
occur; the greater p^rt oF their time was 
spent in fond importunity on her parf, 
and contempftiousspurnings and taunts on 
his; at first he was used to complain of 
her to lady Ellesmere^ who aflTorded him 
much protection ; but at length even the 
anxiety to please her mother^ which had 
always been the strongest principle in the 
little girl's soul^ began to give way to one 
more powerful ; and as soon as she was 
alone with her idol, she forgot all the 
promises she had made in his favour^ and 
in one bound was from the stool on which 
she had been placed^ at his knee, ^ 

If they weredestined to b^ one day united, 
the persecution he endured was not wholly 
unmingled with good ; his future wife was 
serving a kind of hymeneal apprenticeship; 
she was grad|blly acquiring the habit of 
making her every feeling merge in his 
wishes; and she implicitly pbeyed every 
command, except when desired to keep 
her distance. She answered almost every 

sally 
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sally of cnpnc'e and petulance by blafl'^ 
dishments and caresscs^and never expressed 
the smallest anger against him but on three - 
occasions— first, when he; fled an old kettle tf> 
her little dog's tail, and hunted hfm till he 
\vas worried almost to death by the other 
dogs, that ran out from every cottage he* 
passed, and assailed him : secondly/ when 
he beat Robert, her nurse's son, a great,, 
sheepish, good-natured boy, who used to* 
procure her birds'-eggs^ assist her to culti- . 
vate her garden, and 'indeed spent his 
whole time in efTorts to please his little 
mistress, who honoured him, in return, with 
her sincere friendship, and wept abundant-* - 
Py when she saw his nose streaming with 
blood, his face swelled, beneath the hands 
of her young tyrant, whose resentment he 
had incurred by neglecting to dress his? 
Arabian poney in the exact wanner pre^- 
sijribed, when hia own valet happened to be 
obt of the way. 

But the third offence distressed poor 
Isabel more than all the rest,*' this was, 

tumbling 
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tumbling about on the top oF a hayrick 
that was building in the castle-yard, wirh 
Janet Smylhe, and kissing her with great 
warmth. 

Janet was a buxom, rosy wench, of fif- 
teen, the daughter of a neighbourrng far* 
men ^itb' wbom^ when he was disengaged 
from his accustomed pursuits, he was used 
to remain for hours at » time, helping her 
to churn, or separating into handfuls the 
flax: she was employed to dress, or assisting 
her in some o£her other occupations; and 
poor Mbel used, to complain that he would 
do any thing Janet asked him, when he 
would not so much as hold his hands for 
her for two minutes^, to- wind a skein of 
silk. . 

Never was love more unworthily repaid 
than hers, by the ungrateful object of it; he 
seldom spoke ^, without a wish to mor«^ * 
tify her; even in his best moods, he used 
to csM her sitnnptfy in reference to the con-, 
dition and habit of her person, which mea*- 
sured nearly as much. in. a. horizontal, as iiv i 

a per- 
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a perpendicular direction ; and this ap^ 
pellation was qualified according to the 
degree of peevishness he'mighf feel at the 
moment^ by the epithets ugly or odious. 
When he applied the simple nickname to 
her, she considered herself to be in favour, 
and said if he would let her be hiscstumpy^ 
she would be satisfied ; if she was ugljf 
stumpf/, she observed, that the abbot had 
told her it was no matter if one was ugly, 
provided they were good, though she al- 
ways added that her. nurse said she was 
Cornell/; odious she did not understand the 
meaning of, but she understood too well 
the bitter look that accompanied it, and it 
seldom failed to draw tears. 

Lady Ellesmere perceiving the repug- 
nance of the young gentleman, which was 
every day gaining ground, judged that it 
was proper to prevent, by ai^arlier separa- 
tion than she originally intended should 
take place, its growing into a habit; and 
our hero was at her instance recalled by his 
father. 

Isabel 
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Isabel had rather a kind embrace at part- 
ing, and this added much to the tears she 
shed on the occasion ; she told her mother, 
as they returned from the further gate of 
the long elm avenue, whither they had ac- 
companied him, as well as her sobs would 
permit her, that she knew Edward loved 
her, thou^ he pretended he did not; that 
when he came again he would have more 
sense, and would not worry Fidel,e, beat 
Robert, or kiss Janet. 



t 
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CHAP. III. 

Je suis jeune, il est vrai, m«is aux.ames bien niep 
La valeur n^attend pas le nombre das am^eS| 
Mes pareils h deux fois ne se font pas^coDDoltre, 
£c pour leur coup d*essai veulent des coups de maitre. 

CoENDILLft. 



lie speaks tlie kindest words, and looks such Uiings^ 
Vows with such passion, swears with such a grace, 
Ttiat it is tieaven to be deluded by him. 'Lci. 

Poor Isabel's expectations were not an- 
swered ; in a second visits about two years 
subsequent to the firsts our hero, with 
shame and sorrow we relate it, not only 
worried Fidele, beat Robert, and kissed Ja- 
net, but was guilty of a ^eat many other 
naughty tricks, which we shall forbear to 
introduce into our narrative ; first, because 
we are mindful of the practice of the greal 
poet, one of whose chief excellencies was 

said 
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Baid to be that of rapidly drawing towards 
the conclusion of his work — a practice 
which^ if it were generally attended to, 
would save much labour to many well- 
meanings but rather too industrious per- 
«ons, while it would protect them from 
much of that obloquy with which their 
exertions are repaid by an, ungrateful 
world : secondly, because we do not wish 
to exhibit the whole turpitude of our hero's 
character, so as to deprive his reformation, 
if haply he should reform, of all commen- 
dation^ or his just punishment, if he should 
• meet with it, of a kindly drop or two, such 
as softer natures' love to sKed even over 
the beaten down and repentant sinner; 
for when we undertook to write his his- 
tory, we contracted for him, however lit- 
tle he might have deserved it, some affec- 
tion, on the principle which makes a father 
love his child, because he in a manner be- 
longs to him ; and though, as we proceed, 
we find him more and mdre unworthy of 

it. 
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it, we cannot for the life of us throw it aU 
together aside. 

Lady Ellesmere, on finding the little 
likelihood there was of accustoming him 
to love, by having the object on which she 
wished his affections to be fixed constantly 
before his eyes, determined to try the op- 
posite expedient ; and wrote to his father 
lo say, that she did not wish to see hicn 
sgain at Amersville, till a very short time 
previous to that appointed by de Mont- 
fort's will for his union with her daughter, 
at the same time explaining her motives. 

Of her letter he was himself the beared; 
and on being made acquainted with its 
contents, felt quite happy at the thoughts 
of being for so long a time relieved from 
the affection of stumpy, which he secretly 
vowed she should never have the po,wer^ 
of inflicting on him, for the term, time, 
and space, as the lawyers say, of their joint 
lives to be completed and ended. 

He was now fast approaching to man- 

hoo^ 
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liood, and promised fair not to deviate 
in the least from the path in which his sire 
hzd led the way. He intrigued, fought 
duels, gamed, swore, danced ; in short, 
was deficient in no gentlemanly accom- 
plishment, and would have just filled the 
gap made in society by the elder Rivers'^ 
death, which happened ^out four ye»rt 
after his last visit to AmersviHe, and no 
inore, had it not happened that the learn*- 
ing he had imbibed during his boyhood 
had, by constantly exercising his mind^ 
given it rather a robust appetite, which 
could not be altogether sated by the innu- 
tritious, though poignan-t sauces of mere 
rtiodish occupations, but required the 
stronger, and less quickly digestible food 
bf ambition. 

His father had been always designated 
IIS an amiable*8nd accomplished man, and 
he had inherk-ed his reputation; but he 
wished to extend it; he would be a great 
man also, and accordingly made diligent 
ttse of the footing his gallantry and ad- 

VOL. I. D dress 
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<dress had obtained him at , courts ingratia« 
-ting himself with the young monarch wha 
had recently ascended the* throne^ by alt 
the winning and insinuating qualities ofhb 
mind^ and with the proud churchman, 
who was rising rapidly into the plenitude 
of his influence and power^bysuch a judi- 
cious display of his learning as would give 
value to his deference, a constant submis- 
sion of opinion, and a well-feigned igno- 
Tance, whenever the cardinal was in a mood 
to impart instruction. 

rit •was by dint of this well-regulated 
conduct that our hero, on the breaking out 
of a war with France, obtained a very high 
appointment in the army destined for the 
invasion of that country, to the great dissa-- 
tisfaction of a number of old officers, who 
refused inferior rank in disgust, and retired 
to their respective chimney-corners to 
drown their chagrin in home-brewed» and 
criticize the operations of the campaign^ 
which they did with so much zeal and in- 
dustry^ that it was clearly shewn^ in a worlc 



til twelve volumes in folio, :enfitled '^ A 
fewe remarkes on the mantfc errours eevf^ 
mitted btf the Englislie Generalle at the Sie^e 
tyf Terouemue, wherein is neHefdrthe, ^. ^c/* 
that if the author had commanded/eighty* 
four capital blutid^rs wou^Id not have beeH 
committed ; and though the place would 
have fallen three days \^ier, it w<Hild havse 
iailen without the sacrifice of t>ur milirary 
character. This great work, ^f which only 
{I slight notice has reached posterity^ being 
contained in an unpublished manuscript of 
4he great Vmbmiy who, by the way, does riOt 
speak of it very reverently, but that must 
be imputed *to national jealousy, was osten- 
sibly the work of an individual; but it was 
generally believed that many of the ex- 
officers, who used to meet at a club once a- 
week,and were .unwilling that their talents 
should not be employed, in someday or 
other, in the service of their country', had 
contributed their -whole stock df military 
"Wisdom to the compilation. 

This being a question of great interest, 

:.D 2 we 
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we should willingly eftter into an; examf* 
nation of it^ were it not foreign to the pur* 
pose of our history; leaving it, therefore, in 
the hands of critics and antiquarians bf 
profession, we shall proceed to inform our 
readers, that our hero's preparations for 
the field bore a character of pomp and 
magnificence, in obedience to the will of 
his low-born but haughty patron, such as 
was more nearly allied to the pleasant mi- 
litary excursions which Asiatic monarcbs 
call making war, than to any thing which 
had been before seen among the simple 
and hardy warriors of the west. 

His father's mistresses, who all loved him 
as their son, and his own, at least such of 
them as were used to a gallant way of liv- 
ing, and had never felt towards him the 
anger that sometimes accompanies jealousy, 
were emulously industrious in fitting him 
out. His surcoat, his housings, his ban- 
ners, the drapery of his tent, were all the 
work of a hundred white hands, and were 
beyond description sumptuous, elegant, 

and 
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arid tasteful. A numerous retinue of cooks, 
musicians, and poets, who were known to 
excel in the composition of loose verses^ 
were forthwith embodied ; a body of ca- 
valry which he had himself levied, were 
equipped at an immense expence, each man 
being allowed an attendant, and a mistress* 
The vessel in which he was wafted to the 
enemy's shores was fitted out as .nearly 
according to the description given by his- 
torians of the galley of the Egyptian 
queen, as the workmen employed could be 
made, to comprehend it, and as was con- 
sistent with the respective principles of 
structure required by the waters of the 
Cydnus, and those of the ocean. 

Her snow-white sails swelled, and her 
silken streamers fluttered in the gentle 
breeze, as softly gliding through the floods 
the English coast sunk behind her on the^ 
horizon, while beneath* a rich canopy 
erected on her deck, reposed several of the 
^air artists, who, shaking off the terrors na^ 
tural to their sex,, had determined, to share 
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those toils and perils which they had exerts 
ed themselves to soCten and relieve^ by all 
of luxurious and splendid that ingenuity 
could devise^ of expence and- industry 
effeGt. 

Our young wamor seldom reviewed hi&. 
troops but in the midst of a gr^^up of 
beauties^ habited d la Diane ; and one of 
these^i who had imbibed a taste for military 
operaiit}ns^ actually, received a slight wound 
from a lynstock^ as she rode with him to. 
\iew the works of a fortress which the 
English commander had some thoughts qC 
investing^ 

A RotLon> which seems at least as if it 
ought to be just, has b^en at all periods re-^ 
ceived by almost all historians and philo- 
sophers, namely>. that luxury and valour 
are incompatible: we wish the notion were 
just, for luxury certainly deadens. nearly all 
ihe better faculties of the human soul, and 
it is a pity when that is the case, one brigh^ 
quality should survive, like a column iti 
some ruined city once the admiration of 

the 
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the nations^ to impress us with a deeper 
regret for the general desolation. But the 
fact is but too obvious^ that with the rise 
and fall of states, with the nerving orweak-> 
ening their defences^ luxury has Jittle or 
nothing to do-: the nation of Europe 
whose warlike spirit- is the pest of her 
neighbours and her own safety, is the most 
luxurious- sind addicted to pleasure of any 
in Europe ; and the gratifications of their 
propensity accompany them to the can-^ 
non's mouth* 

At the period concerning which we are 
writing, the notion was much more preva- 
lent than it is now ; perhaps, indeed, 
among a people just emerging from barba^ 
rism, it was acted upon to rather too great 
an extent ; be that as it may, our hero's 
style of campaigning was subject of great 
scandal and aflfence to many of the vete- 
rans who served with him in superior, 
and all w,ho served with him in inferior 
rank ; by some of these it was announced 
to the club of n^alconte^ts we before no-» 
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ticed, to the astonishment and consterna^ 
lion of all the members who were present 
when the letter was read, that the yoiing^ 
Sybarite, whose example was corrupting, 
the army, washed his hands and face, and 
put on a clean shirt every day, slept on ai 
couch stuffed with horse hair, and had beenr 
once actually detected brushing his teeth 
while the troops were turning out for ac- 
tion. These, with many other abomina- 
tions of a similar nature, the malcontents 
published with great diligence ; and the 
most e}tperienced politicians of the day 
announced, each in the circle whose opi- 
nions he swayed, that an unsuccessful issue 
of the campaign might naturally be ex- 
pected. 

By some of his superiors many remon- 
strances were made to our hero ; Xerxes 
flying from Greece, and the reception of 
the Persian satrap by the black-broth mo- 
narch in Asia Minor, were for ever dinned 
in his ears, while he answered only with a 
smile, chucked some one of his female 

suit 
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snit under the chin^ and inquired about 
some of the enemy's dispositions. 

At length the rusty iron and greasy lea- 
ther warriors, as he used to call them, gave 
him up, pronouncing him incurable; yet 
there were circumstances in his conduct 
that appeared to them very strange and un- 
accountable; he was evermore galloping 
about, visiting the posts — seldonv faili&d to 
turn out the troops twice or thrice a-day 
for inspection — attended every council oP 
war — and in the course of the campaign, 
suggested no less than sixty different plans 
for annoying the enemy^ ten of which 
having been adopted, after aji obstinate 
contest in debate, were attended wjth the- 
most complete success* • 

The greater part of his companions in* 
arms considered all this as proceeding 
from the restless and feverish, spirit conse- 
quent on the enervated state of his mind 
and body ; but there were a few so stag* 
gered by it in faith they had hitherto re- 
posed ia eatitfg black bread and onipnis^ 

i^&i standing 
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Standing bareheaded in the rain^ and wear- 
ing dirty armour, as the most appr6ved 
methods of creating and preserving the 
qualities of a soldier, that it was not till 
several months after the conclusion of the 
campaign that they felt their ancient sys- 
tem again fully established in their minds, 
and secure against innovation. 

A series of events sometimes occur, 
which would almost induce one to think 
that fortune took delight in detracting 
from the reputations of the wise, by frus- 
trating predictions founded on principles 
which would seem to make their accom- 
plishment certain. In no other way can 
we account for the fact, that, contrary to 
the general expectation, the English arnrrs 
were successful ; and that he, to whom 
they were to owe the most terrible calamr- 
tiei^ dtistinguished hrmself so frequently 
and so greatly, in the three prominent 
events of the campaign — the victory of 
Gunegate, and the sieges of Terouenne and 
Tournay^ that on his return he received 

the 
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tfae. thank9 of his majesty, accompanied by- 
ffre assurance that he was considered as 
mainly instrunvental in promoting thesuc**^ 
cess of his arms.- 

Our hero wasrnot of< ^ * complexion to - 
bear his honotKS with a meeLand modest* 
spirit ; every hireling poet or painter who 
i^^rked m4he purlieus of the court, was 
emrployed^ to> blazon hisr triumphs^' On 
every festival, when themobwasatliberty, 
be rode out' on a- wbite^horse, to be: the 
more conspicuous, and seldom failed of his 
object, which was to get chained and huzza'd ^ 
through the streets of the metropolis ; and 
the general 'insolence with which he de- - 
parted hiaiself,r involved him. in no less 
than seven duels^ and srxteen charges of 
peculation^ from all of which, however, he 
extricated himself with great intrepidity 
and address. 

But il^as among . the^ women that his - 
glories chiefly fruotuated-; he was before 
thought almost irresistible — ^what was he • 
iwwy when,, in addition to the handsome,^. 

D.6- the*^ 
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the elegant, the accomplished, he was con- 
sidered to have earned, by valour and courf- 
sel above his years, the epithet of greut-^ 
when he seemed the monarch's favourite, 
and the nation's joy ? A slight scar from a 
sabre on his left temple was thought to 
have added to, rather than diminished his 
beauty, while it kept alive the memory of 
his heroism; apd many a white hand 
touched it, whose owner shuddered to hear 
of the sudden fate of him who had dared 
to inflict it; and smiled to hear that no 
wound was dreaded but that, which her eye 
was capable of inflicting. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Ne in her speech, ne in her 'haviour, 

Was lightness scene, or looser vanitie, 

But gracious womanhood, and gravitie 

Above the reason of her youthful years. Spenser . 

Two years seemed ta pass quickly to a maa 
intoxicated with glory, and reaping its 
richest rewards; gratifications, however, 
such as ht experienced, are subjected, as 
well as all others, to the effects of habit ; 
they were more languid than they had 
been, and He began to be very busily em* 
ployed in projecting the means of aug- 
menting his fortune, his power, and his re- 
nown. 

The time was now rapidly approaching 
when he was either to enter on de Mont- 
fort's ample inheritance, or formally relin- 
quish it ; and though he still seldom 
thought of Stumpy without a cold sweat 

bedewing 
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bedewing his limbs^ and an involuntary 
shudder, still Plutus, who has been always 
esteemed one of the chief rhetoricians 
among the visionary beings with whom- 
Grecian fancy peopled the universe, plead- 
ed powerfulfy in her behalf, or perhaps, a« 
some would thinks against her, . for on the 
submissive temper which he knew her to 
possess, he had grounded a scheme of life 
which few of our fair readers, we. appre- 
hend, would think very eligible for his part* 
ner, whatever it might be for himself; the 
sum of it was this^ Stnnipy visl^ to spend her 
life in the country, to which she had been so 
much accustomed, that the atmosphere of 
the metropolis would beyond all doubt dcr 
stroy her constitution^ robust as it appeared . 
to be. 

There she was to nurse her children, feed 
the poultry, and, indeed, to be permitted 
a full range of such innocent and exhila.- 
rating recreations of that nature, as might 
amply satisfy a person much less reasonable 
than she promised to be. He was to visit 

her 
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her twice a-year^ for a whole month at a 
time, and devote the other ten to his cus- 
tomary occupations; that is, making the 
most of the favour he enjoyed among the 
sex, huntings gaming, and all other lights 
gentlemanly amusements ; but above all, 
in the serious and steady pursuit of court 
favour and polhica! elevation; for ambi- 
tion was every day taking a stronger grasp 
of his soul. But all this arrangement wcvs 
contingent; it depended on the hope that 
Stumpy was not growing up quite so fal, 
so coarse, so awkward, and so fund, as she 
had threatened to do ; and this hope was 
shortly (converted into an agreeable cer- 
tainty. 

The good abbot whom w6 introduced to 
the reader in a former page of our history, 
as the person on whom the care of culti- 
vating the lady Isabel's understanding had 
chiefly devolved, having visited the metro- 
polis on some business that concerned the 
religious community pver which he ruled, 
was entrusted by lady Ellesmere with an 

invitatioa 
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invitation for our hero, for she thought, as^ 
the marriage of the young couple was to 
take place in two years, if ever, it was high 
time that a final attempt should be made to 
bring both into such a frame of mind^wirh 
respect to each other, as would fit them for 
the yoke. 

Edward did not fail to address minute 
inquiries to the abbot with respect to hi.s 
pupil, all. of which were answered in the 
most satisfactory manner. *' Was she hand- 
some ?*' 

'^ She could not be otherwise, the qua- 
lities of her pure, simple, generous, affec- 
tionate heart beamed in her eye." 

" Of what colour might her eyes be ?" 
''"She has a fine hazeleye, inclining to- 
the dark," rejoined the abbot. ' 

" Have they much fire in them ?'* con- 
tinued Edward. 

•* The glow of benevolence is its charac- 
teristic," said the abbot; '' yet I have seen 
it lighten both with joy and indignation." 

'* Seen it lighten," repeated Edward to 

himself; 
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himself; he was going to inquire vhy the 
abbot used the singular number, but re-^ 
collected haying heard that be was a poet ; 
he wished he would not bring his figures, 
out of his study. " Was she accom- 
plished ?'' 

'' Highly accomplished.^' 

" Her person ?" 

*' Was perfect asi nature could form it/' 

" Her manners?" 

'' Polished and affable/' 

" Her taste?" 

• *' Delicate and correct to a degree." 
Her temper?" * 

Gentle and yielding as that of a 
lamb." - ^ 

The abbot concluded his visit, leaving 
our hero in high spims, and quite free 
from a headache inflicted by a late vigil 
on the preceding night, which he had com* 
plained of on his entrance. He deter- 
mined to avail himself of lady Ellesmere's 
invitation forthwith; began to consider 
how he should prevail on the cardinal to 

interest 
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interest himself, in order to have the tiiJe 
of the deceased lord Ellesmere^ ivhich was 
extinct, revived in his favour; and in the 
plenitude of his satisfaction, new-modelled 
the economy of his future life greatly in 
Stu7npy*s favour; generously resolving^ 
that besides the two months in the year he 
had proposed to spend with her in the 
country, she should enjoy his presence 
another month in the metropolis, and par- 
take of a few of the more sober amuse- 
ments it afforded, provided always she 
did not evince any inclination to inform 
herself as to his modes of living. 

He was in Such a hurry to put every 
thing on a proper footing, and feel him- 
self certain proprietor of de Montfort's 
estates, which he could not do till he had 
examined the nature of the incumbrance, 
that although it was midwinter, a seaso^ 
in which he was not very fond of travel- 
ling, he nevertheless set out the following 
day at an early hour. 

The weather was extremely severe, the 

snow 
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snow deep on the ground^ and scarcely any 
animated creature enlivened the dreary 
fields through which he was passings but a 
few fieldfares and starlings picking their 
scanty food, or a flock of small birds drU 
ven by a spaniel that was the companion 
of his journey^ from the corn-stack in the 
farmer's yard to the neighbouring hedge. 

The taste for simple pleasures^ which 
had once slightly germinated in his mind^ 
had been stifled by the pleasures and busi- 
ness of the world ; and it was therefore no 
wonder if, as he traversed the scenes which 
had before filled his youthful bosom with 
a melancholy, though not wholly unac- 
companied by satisfaction, he should now, 
increased as was their sombre aspect by the 
rigour of the season^ feel their pressure on 
his spirits intolerable. The accumulated 
waters of the cataract roared, the ice of the 
frozen stream drifted with a deep and sul- 
len sound ; the beetling brows of the 
rocky heights frowned darker amidst the 
ivaste of snows, and the wintry gale sung 

through 
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through the leafless forest; he eyed the 
solitude around him, contrasted it with the 
gay saloons blazing with tapers, lustres, 
and nf)irror3, and filled with silken-stoled 
and jewelled beauties, which fie had for a 
time relinquished ; and as the dark masses 
of Amersville Castle rose upon his view, he 
resolved that poor Stumpt/, towards whom 
he had, since his interview with the abbot, 
cherished kinder feelings than he was ac- 
customed to dp, should pass her hours of 
matrimonial seclusion in some less savage 
and cheerless retreat. 

On his arrival, he was introduced into 
the oratory, the gloom of which was in- 
creased by the dark green of a number of 
large holly-boughs stuck about the win- 
dows, and in various parts of the room, to 
grace the festival of Christmas, which was 
at hand, and by the low and plaintive 
tones of sacred music, which seemed to 
reach his ear from some remote part of the 
vast and still edifice. 

After waiting for a short time, which 
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he spent in wondering how any person in 
their senses could voluntarily immure 
themselves in such a dungeon as he was 
shivering in^ he was conducted to an up- 
per and somewhat lighter apartment, in 
which he was happy to find that the coun- 
tess, who rose from an organ on his ap- 
proacb, was hot so entirely averse to all 
good company, as to exclude that of a 
large, clear fire, that afforded him the only 
^agreeable sensation he had experienced 
since his departu^ from the metropolis. 

After the first joy of the meeting was 
over, a joy the assurnption of which the 
beauty and goodness of the countess ren^ 
^ered a task of no great difficulty to our 
hero, she directed a domestic to inform 
the lady Isabel of his an'ival ; and he, who 
had caught every thing from fashion but 
his coldness, and who was now in feverish 
expectation of seeing one with whom he 
was to pass a considerable proportion of 
three months out of every year of his life, 
iiaving kept tiis eye steadfastly fixed on 

the 
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the door, while answering the countessts; 
inquiries as to his health, repeated her or* 
tier rather petulantly to a little girl who 
opened it, and who being clad in a coarse 
garb, he supposed to be the hotisekeeperls 
daughter, come on some business of do- 
mestic economy. 

" / am Imbel/' answered the little dam- 
sel, timidly advancing, after she had drop- 
ped a rustic curtsey. 

*' You Isabel \" cried our hero, in a tone 
of voice fraught with. consternation and 
amazement. 

*^ I suppose, my love,*^ said lady Elles- 
mere, " you were so impatient to see our 
friend, that you would not wait to divest 
yourself of your working clothes ? Isabel," 
added she, turning to our hero, *^ is ex- 
cessively notable, and has been all day 
preparing a banquet which we always give 
Co our tenantry, in the large wainscotted 
hall, at this season of the year; the prepa^ 
rations usually occupy several days, and I 
icnow nothing at which our girl is more 

industrious; 
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industrious; she says it gives her pcculiw 
ddight to see the rows of pleasant coun- 
tenances of all ages, interchanging smiles 
across the long oaken tables. She thinks 
our ancestors^ whose pictures ornament the 
walls of the venerable structure^ seem to 
smile stt the cheerful aspect assumed by the 
favourite scene of their hospitality, filled 
as it is with the light of many tapers, and 
the warmth of two large fires, and innocent 
revelry; for ^<orrly after dinner the old 
family harper strikes up his rude music, 
and the floor resounds to the thick shoes 
of our :good rustics, who make up by ve« 
•hemence ^and good-will for what they want 
in grace ^nd elegance. I am glad that yoa 
aret^otne in time to partake of our fes- 
tivity." 

'' When I last saw the lady Isabel, she 
had both h^r eyes,"' exclaimed our hero, 
who,, while the countess was speaking in 
a low voice, but wi-th the precision, so- 
Jemnity^ and emphasis of a parish clerk 

responding 
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Ve^ponding in the litany, devoted the oW 
hall, the long tables, the ances1oi»ial cfR- 
• gies, the family harper, and the thick-shod 
rustics, to the proprietor of the nether re- 
gions and his donriestics. *' When I last 
saw the lady Isabel, she had two eyeB.'^ 

" I thought," said the countess, appa- 
rently chagrined at the expression of hor- 
ror that was visible in the countenance of 
the wooer, '' that the abbot would have 
informed you that she had lost one from a 

• 

•cold caught by staying out too late oiie 
evening last winter, with the dyi^ng wifeof 
one of dur cottagers. — Why that tear now, 
my Isabel?" oontintied she; *' I never 
knew you shed one before for your mis- 
fortune; you were used to say/ that the 
last prayer of the poor. patient, which iri- 
voked a blessing oii you, was ^ sufficient 
•recompence for your loss/' 

** I shall endeavour to think so still," 
i^aid Isabel, grasping her mother's band, 
and stifling a sigh* 

Edward 
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Edward bummed a light air^ and spake, 
in monosyllables the remainder of the 
evening, > - . 

Isabel bad worked hard the greater part 
of the day ; labour was the only narcotic. 
^be had ever used, and it was generally 
effectual — it failed now; the beauty^ the 
intrepidity of Edward, and a certain irrer 
gular Jcindness of heart, in which^ when a 
boy, he bad indulged, reckless of whether, 
it was a vice or a virtue, had t^en a power* 
fill hold of her youthful fancy; and the. 
hope had been constantly cherished, ^ tjhe 
childish fondness of her infancy was con-^ 
verted into love, that when he got sense^ 
he would, discern the flagitious nature of. 
such actions as v^orryihg Fidele, beating 
Robert^ a^nd. kissing Janet. It had not 
heen diminished by ^ttie loss of her eye, for. 
that misfortune. seemed to have increased: 
the love of herinotber, the abboi and all; 
who bad loved, her before; and she went 
S9 far even as to think it possible, that asit ; 
bad augmented love. in son^ casey^. so. t&j 
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tnight create it in others : but the excla* 
tnation, the look^ and the subsequent si- 
lence of Edward^ had undeceived her, and 
while she pressed her face to her pillow^ 
and bedewed it with her tears, she felt that 
the same moment had ri vetted her aflfec* 
tionsi and destroyed the hope that had fed 
them. 

When, the family assembled next mom- 
ing at breakfast, the poor Isabel sat de- 
jected, and with a tear-swollen counte- 
nance, answering her mother's anxious in- 
quiries by assurances that she ailed -nothing 
but a slight headache. She now and then 
stole a look at the destroyer of her peace^ 
and wished she was as little as heretofore^ 
that «be might creep to his &neei^bnd be 
shoved away, and called Stuwpff, and jtave 
the poor privilege of ^earning atiasrt, fey as- 
siduity and long services, a simile of appro- 
bation, and ^ poer StumjnfiT 

Summon th-y pride, poor girl, to thy 
assistance ; thou bast to deal with a heart 
fpom which Ihe worId'« comfmerce has 

wrung 
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tsTUTig almost every principle of sofVneil 
it might ever have possessed: accepted, 
fhy geatienessy thy benevolence, thy p«> 
rity, thy sense, will not exempt thee from 
the lot of harshest slavery ; rejected, tbo« 
mayesi ind consolation in the affection of 
Iby parent, thy friends, the performance of 
thy dudes, pr, haply, in the perfect esteem 
and perfect love of some kindlier heart, 
that can appreciate thy virtmes. 
- Such advice would have been lost oa 
Isabel; love for the ingrate had been 
early formed in her soal, " had grown with 
her growth, and strengthened with .her 
strength;" his- image was linked, wrth 
every sweeter thought, and to abandon it, 
would be the same as abandoning exis« 
tenoe. 

She ireyer tfiougbt of it as a thing pos- 
sible; and inheriting, as she did, the ro« 
mantic disposition of her parent, the so-' 
litary indulgence of her passion, whicKshe 
had proof before her was not a mean en- 
joy men f> was the moderated scheme of 
; B 8 happiness 



4iappinessivhich.succeeded^ in hermind/fa 
4hat intermixture of souls 'fliie had con^ 
templated, warm, pure, sacred, and un^ 
broken. The smiling, sunny fields of 
freshest herbage, the scented grove of 
^blushing blossoms, and promise of redun^ 
dant fruitage, bad vanished ; but there was 
still peace and serenity, the luxury of tears 
r^the sweet, low^ requiem of departed fltitpei 
^nd the bosom<-freeing sigh, heaved with 
no unpleasing emotion, when the con- 
sciousncfss of happiness though lost, no( 
unmerited, supports the sufferer. . ^ 

If a sharper feeling would pain her bo^ 
som; amidst the tranquil and holy sbadeai 
of retirement in which she would pass her 
daira, it would proceed from the worthlessk 
ness of him whose image was never to ba 
efiaeed from her heart. Some rumour of 
tii0 irregular life he led had reached Amers-. 
viUe ; and sh^ was grieved when she heard 
that he tov^d many fair and noble ladies, 
ap4 was beloved by them in return. Many { 
3be covld not comprehend bow th^t could 

I i be; 
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Be ; but as be was so liberal of his Iove#f 
she might hdpe for a share, and she would 
soon teach bim how sweet it was to \ov% 
but one : but that hope was no more. 

Isabel^ amidst children, or when em- 
ployed in any domestic occupation amidst 
her mother's domestics, was as frank, as. 
Iivel)r^ as sportive as any girl of her age; 
but abe had received from nature a con?*- 
templative 'mind, it had been nurtured by 
the converse of her mother, and the pious, 
and learned Reginald, *( the name of the 
^hoi)} aod the consequence was, that. 
rirer secret thoughts, though they Had little 
of the sobriety, had much of the strength 
and depth of maturity. 

The abbot, who had followed close upon 
the steps of -our hero, came to visit his be- 
loved friend, and more beloved pupil, ere 
the breakfast equipage' was removed, and 
t6 witness tbe satisfaction he had been the 
instrument of procuring them. He ex- 
pected to have found, on the one hand^ 
delight at the joyous prospect of a conim- 
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bral bliss, such as no man had expeHencedF' ^ 
^nce the fall; and on the other, content 
with the decrees of Providence, ill con- 
cealed beneath animated inquiries con* 
cerning the great world, its habits, and its 
manners, of which so little was known ar 
AmersTille. 

He was surprised to find silence, and re* 
serve, and traces of tears ; and dreading to 
inquire the cause, related anecdotes of the 
several hospitable, worthy people he had 
wet with on his journey. Whenever the 
abbot travelled, every district through 
which he passed abounded with persons of 
t^at deseriptioR ; there were certain bre- 
thren of his. convent who had retired thi^ 
ther, rather disgusted with the wbrld,. who 
were used to suggest occasionally, that if 
he wQukl conceal his station and profes- 
sion when he travelled,, he would gain a 
knowledge of mankind,^ which would lessen 
his respect for them. The abbot looked 
upon such suggestions as the effect of 
views distorted by disappointment and 

chagrin— 
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tfiagrm — continued to travel in his usual 
vesture, to receive wherever he went the 
respect due to learnings and to return 
fraught with satisfaction, and prepared to 
tell of many a cottage^ the abode of innp-^ 
cence and peace ; many a castle^ the seat 
of magnanimity^ hospitality^ and honour. 

Edward^ who seemed to pay Inif little 
attention' to the discourse of the abbot, 
interrupted him in the midst of a florid 
period, saying with a cold and thoughtful 
air, *M think, father, you said the lady 
Isabel was accomplished ?'* 

*' My sweet pupil,^' said the abbot, de- 
lighted at the observation, and conceiving 
that he had now ample means of dispelling 
the uneasiness under which the whole party 
evidientiy hboured, and to v^hich some un« 
lucky accident must have given birth, ''my- 
sweet pupil, let our good friend see that I 
have not deceived him ; repeat my last Pin* 
daric ode on the nativity." 

The countenance of the little girl bright- 
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ened op; she had heard that erne of dUt 
faero*s titles to the favour of the great cap- 
dinal was learning; and she obeyed her ' 
preceptor with a willingness he bad never 
experienced on such an injunction before^ 
notwithstanding his many assurances of the 
high value which the world was known to 
set upon erudition. 

In the study of the Greek language, , 
which was about this time revived in Eng-* 
land, the abbot had engaged with as much 
ardour as any Opsimathes, the industrious old 
censor himself not excepted; and as he 
conceived learning to be of little use if 
not communicated, he had caused the pro^- 
i;ress of his pupil in Hellenic lore to keep 
pace nearly with his own. 

She accordingly now repeated, with very 
correct and harmonious cadence, bu^ 
blushing deeply at every period, a series 
of Greek verses^ which the abbot had, in 
defiance of all known rules of poetical no^- 
menclature^ entitled an ode^ and which, if 
■ it 



It sometimes siimed against laette, pfo^ 
sody> and grammar^ made ample amendii^ 
by its length for all defects of that nature. 
It would be difficoh to deiscribe the con* 
fiicting emotions under which our hero 
laboured during the performance. The 
first strophe filled him with astonishment 
and dismay, (the abbot thought it was de«^ 
light.) In the tumult of his thoughts^ it 
quite escaped him that he need not have a 
wife who could repeat Greek verses unless 
he chose; and obvious marks of impa- 
tience and grief, indignation and the bit- 
ter smile of derision, rapidly succeeded 
^ach other oh his countenance; nor was it 
till the poor unconscious victim of the ib^' 
bot's learning was silent, that his mind had 
settled into the calmness of steady aver- 
sion. Fatness, doarseness, awkwardness, 
me eye, and Greek ! ten times the amounf 
of de Montfort's inheritance' should nof 
bind him for life to a compound of alE 
that was terrible. He had his fattier'^ 
estate, which was not' very bouridcfl, and 

B 5^ ^ higj 
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his hopes at court, and with these he mutt 
^o the best he could. 

Isabel marked his displeasure^ and hung 
l>er head ; her mother, who had observed 
the display of her accomplishments with 
so much attention, that the discomfiture of 
our hero bad been quite unnoticed, wish- 
ing to allow it time to operate the bene- 
ficial eflfect with which, she had no doubt, 
it must be attended, took her by the hand» 
and led her out of the room. 

*' h she 0ot accomplished ?'* asked the 
abbot. 

" Highly," replied our hero, drily. 

A smile of exultatian played on the 
good father's countenance. 

" You praised her eyes, and I find she 
has but one." 

*' I praised her eye, npt her eyes ; and . 
who will say it does not merit praise ^ 
The absence of the other eye is more beau- 
tiful, wh^n we recollect the cause, i& more 
bewitching than the loveliest orb that ever . 
shone in the head of woman — it is like 

the 
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the e£Eigies of the Roman patriots^ vrhiclr 
not appearing in a funeral* processieii,. 
made on that very account the greatest 
impression^ as we are informed by the elo- 
quent historian." 

^ You said her person^ was graceful and - 
elegant/' 

** Elegant ! and is i^ not so ? why, she is 
ais round as an^ apple ; your cannot-' see a 
bone^ in- her ; she bears* a perfectTesem- 
blance to the picture of the Madona in 
the refect<>ry of our convent, painted by 
the great^ German artisfj the baron Von 
HcismMnt; and as for- grace, did you ob- 
serve her when I came into the room, how 
she bounded over to^^me, and took myhand^ 
between both hersv and looked me<^ in the 
face with; so sweet a smile, there was grace 
to captivate a monarch, though she wanted 
every other perfection by which she isdisV 
tinguished ?" 

'* She never lear-ned to dance, I pre*- 
sume ? •* 

E.6 ''Yes,. 
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'' YcB, she has; I have taught tier nif- 

self." 

'^Taught her yourself !'• said Edward, 
starting from Ibis seat; bttt recollecting 
himself^ and resuming it, headdedrSmilitigj 
' " rather a singular function,^ methinks, 
for one of your order, that of a dancing* 
master.*' 

'' When we have walked together in te 
.fields," said the abbot, " in spring-tide, I 
have drawn her attention to the bound of 
the fa^wn, and the gambol of the lamb;; to 
the lark loud carrolling at heaven's gates, 
and the vffen straining its little throat, and 
shaking its wings, with joy amidst the hlosr 
soms of the low boshes. I have bade her 
mark how M creatures, particularly in 
youth, testified their gratitude for the bles- 
sings they enjoyed from Providence, by the 
sweetest sounds they could utter, and the 
liveliest motion of which their frames were 
susceptible; my lessons were not thrown 
away-«-our Isabel's voice is heard sweetly 

mingling 



*fniiigling on erery Sabbath with those of 
the holy maidetis of the neighbouring^ coir- 
Tent, in the song of praise and thanks* 
giving; and she beard her part in the 
sprightlier chorus of the Tillage damsels, 
when they deck the great oak on the green 
with scented garlacnds, and hail with me* 
lody the first sim of sinmner; thus toe 
she joins them in the dance ; and when the 
castle resounds to the sprightly tones of 
the harp and the viol^ in honour of the 
holy season nhtch is now aflproaching^ the 
step and bound of the most active maiden^ 
whose limbs move in obedience to the plea*^ 
sant measure, is heavy and unelastic«when 
compared to hers: I am aware^ indeed, 
that nature should not in almost any case * 
be unassisted; in the formation- of the 
perfect orator,, the perfect poet, the per^ 
feet painter, much use is derivable from 
art; and to form the perfect loveliness that 
is to be the best treasure of man's bosom^ 
his best reward, such as you have soon 

to 
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to enjoy"— our hero groaned in spirif-^ 
*' art is not unavailing. I would not al- 
Ipw a dancing-master to \pproach our 
Isabel, to instruct her in all those volup* 
tuous and studied attitudes in which the 
present corrupt and luxurious age de- 
lights; but in the time of my youth, the 
world was less Ticious and sophisticated. 
I then, previous to my assumrng the sacred 
stole, learned to move in certain steps of 
grave and solemn modulation, such as 
were calculate rather to temper the wild 
joy of youth and nature, than to en« 
graft upon them allurements to licen- 
tiousness. In these I have instructed 
Isabel ; though to sa-y the truth, ray yeara 
and infirmities, and the somewhat too 
much of flesh with which I am encum- 
bered, rendered the task of tuition rather 
laborious." 

Our hero, who had been^ for some time 
endeavouring to stifle an impulse to mirth, 
by which he was agvtaled^ found it at 

lengttt 
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length irresistible, and laoghed with such 
violence that the room shook. 

The abbot was astonished ; he could not 
conceive the cause of such sudden and un- 
governable laughter ; but though he soon 
suspected he was the cause of it, in the be- 
nevo1ei)ce of his heart, he was rejoiced to 
see it succeed to the frown of ill-humour 
and discontent which had distressed him on 
his entrance. He positively refused, how- 
ever, to gratify the young soldier's wish to 
exhibit the steps in que^on, notwith- 
standing his assurance ihat cardinal Wolsey 
was passionately fond of antique dancing ; 
and that if those on which he prided him-* 
self resembled in any degree those of 
the Salii, he would make such a report * 
to that great patron of all true merits 
as would insure him promotion, in bis. pro- 
fession. 

He waited patiently till the iniemperate 
mirth which he had elicited had subsided^ 
and then entered into a long and florid 
eulogium on his darling pupil; which 

having 
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having cotiduded, with an assurance that 
in consequence of the great neglect of 
sound learning by which the age was dis- 
tinguished^ he might seek far enough^ be- 
fore he would find another girl who could 
read Greek with as much facility, he with- 
drew, while his auditor acknowledged the 
truth contained in his closing period, with 
much more devout and solemn thanks to 
Providence than he had been known to 
/ , pay for any benefit from that source for 
many years. 

He now began to think of a speedy re- 
turn to town ; he could not depart inf>me- 
diately, without being guilty of an unpar- 
donable breach of politeness, almost the 
only virtue besides valour that entered 
much into his ethical system ; he deter- 
mined to stajr till the day preceding the 
revels of the great hall; these he could 
not be induced to witness, even were 
they to be graced by a display of the ab- 
bot's saltatorial skill. 

Poor Isabel felt the efTects of the pe- 
nance 



nance he had imposed on himself; to have 
<:oDcea1ed his dislike to her would have 
been an addition to it altogether insup^ 
portable: he gibed — he taunted her — he 
mimicked her gait — he talked of girls who 
had two* eyes. She bore all with ineffable 
patience^ sometimes smiled, sometimes 
stifled a sigh^ and sometimes brushed away 
a tear : but the day before bis departure* 
she assumed a little courage^ and when he 
had said something peculiarly bitter, she 
quietly approached him, laid her hand on 
his arm, and looking mildly in his face, 
said, " You can't love poor Isabel, but 
don't insult her/' There was something 
in the tone in which these words wece ut*^ 
teredo and the look that accompanied 
them, that found its way to his hearty 
diffisult of access as it was; he felt that 
he was cruel— felt that her request was 
reasonable, and resolved to comply with it 
TSe next day^ Isabel, with her mother, 
stood by as he mounted his horse; he did 
not offer her a parting kiss; she did not 
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expect he would ; yet when he rode away, 
she was angry with herself for feeling as 
though she was disappointed; she re- 
tired to the turret in which de Montfort 
and hh Isabel were used to be happy in 
requited love ; a peaked height was visible 
from it, over which the road to the metro- 
polis paissec^ between two steep banks, 
from whicfi>-a few scattered pines raised 
their dark he^ds through the snowy garb 
with which nature was clothed. She 
watched this pass till the figure of him 
whom she would have joyed to render 
^ood and happy, rose slowly from the 
-^ale, and then suddenly darting throAigh it; 
disappeared ; she blessed him, and prayed 
for his prosperity, harsh as he had beenv 
and gazed till a soft slumber stole upon her 
senses: 

While she slept, she had a pleasant 
dream : a form of more than mortal ma- 
jesty appeared before her, leading in 
her hand a youth of surpassing beauty — 
'' I am the Genius of Virtue/' said the 

vision ; 



Vision; ^' thou hast lived but little^ yel 
within thy short span has been compressed 
more goodness than has been found in the 
long years of many of the most ardent of 
my votaries; in this poor world it is often 
the lot of woftfa to suffer ; but even here 
thou shalt be rewarded. Genius of Beauty, 
exert thy power !" The youth touched Isa- 
bel with his wand. The celestial forms disap- 
peared, and Edward stood before her ; he 
looked all wonder and delight, and clasped 
her with a stormy joy to his bosom. Oh, 
she was happy, yet she endeavoured to re-* 
press his transports^ and awoke in the eflTort. 
It was fast verging to night ; she opened 
her casement ; there was no sound but that 
of the wintry breeze murmuring in the 
leafless branches of an old oak, whose top 
rose to a level with the base of the win* 
daw ; she cast her eye forward to the height 
where Edward had disappeared, a cloud was 
resting on it. She closed the casement — 
her Are had sunk, into a few half-extin- 
guished embers while she slept; chilled, 

and 
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and h^art-sore, she descended to the apart-^ 
ment where her mother was sitting. 

The affectionate parent contemplated 
her for some minutes^ as she sat silent and 
thoughtful, while the blaze dh the hearth 
fell bright^ with a saddening contrast, on 
her pale and dejected countenance. She 
taxed herself with imprudence for having* 
lent herself to the wild and romantic scheme 
of the visionary de Montfort. She was at a 
loss what topic of consolation to select; 
at length, after a protracted interval of 
silence — '* I cannot, my child," said she^ 
'^ give you hope ; I see but too plainly ifc 
would be fallacious, but I can give you 
sympathy." A tear stood in her eye. 

Isabel, aroused from a reverie by this: 
sudden and brief address, started forwards^ 
threw her arms round her mother's neck^ 
hid her face in her bosom^ and wepi 
bitterly. 
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CHAP. V. 

QuR hero ha4 scarcely arrived iq towoj 
^vhen he wrote to ]ady Ellesmere, stating 
his fixed resolution^ but in as polite terms 
as he could bring himself to use^ never to 
>ved her daughter ; and ihqrtly afterwards 
left England^ entrusted with an iuaportant 
diplomatic office at one of the German 
courts. The duties of this he continued to 
perform with so much ;seal and assiduity 
for two years^ that he seemed to have se-* 
cured himself for ever in the affeptions of 
bis sovereign, and his powerful favourite; 
w long as he remained at the couit of 
D*- — -, it might; to*ei^been thought that 
Wolsey presid«4 : IIP jp^^pria persona at all 
the Mcret deUbei|ition9 of its cabinet, 
^ :,:: Diploniatic 
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Diplomatic agents or all ages, ranks, and 
degrees of experience, had been employed 
to counteract his machinations, but in vain; 
some negotiations were nipped in the bud, 
others abruptly broken oflf^ when every 
thing seemed in a fair train; and others 
suddenly frustrated, by some latent in- 
fluence which it was impossible to dis- 
cover, when on the very' brink of com* 
pletion. 

At length no diplomatist, however dis- 
ting<aished for skill, or activity, or pa- 
tience, would undertake any thiilg at a 
place where a legion of evil spirits were 
tindoubtedly, in their apprehension, em- 
ployed by the cardinal as their rivals; 
while to cloak his use of powers, which 
would have rendered him so obnoxions to 
the ill-will of mankind, a wild and dissi- 
pated youth, who devoted even the time 
of rest to his pleasures, appeared to be en* 
trussed with concerns "which it was utterly 
impossible could be managed by one of 
his green years, and total lack of expe- 
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rience, had he been^ instead of volatile 
and unthrnking to a degree, as grave as an 
aged gaardian of ledgers in a Dutch count- 
ing-house. X 

Yet, probable as was this reasoning, no* 
thing was more certain (so the penetra- 
tinggeniuswhoguides the quill of the histo- 
rian assures us), than that our hero was the 
sole individual whose mind was em ployed to 
render abortive the efforts of men who had 
grown grey in the practice of intrigue, and 
men who Tiad been from early youth ini- 
tiated into all its most secret mysteries. 

He could assume the appearance of 
giddiness and volatility, when his mind 
was labouring under the heaviest burden of 
anxiety, or oscillating between the ex- 
tremes of hope and fear; tMt'^saved him 
from suspicion ; and his turn for gallantry 
was the chief engine by which he was ena- 
bled to procure for the sovereign at whose 
court he was residents the title of W^cQsey's 
prime minister. 
Since he had been in the habit of malcihg- 

love. 
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love, his heart had never been touched^ 
his gratifications had been of a purely sen* 
sual nature; but while he was himself un« 
wounded, he could infuse into the bosom 
of any maiden, or any. matron who once 
gave unrestricted attention to his eloquent 
and fascinating, but insidious speech, and 
still more eloquent and traitorous ejt, a 
wild and delirious attachment, before which 
all sentiments of duty and honour sunk 
into oblivion ; and the vehemence of the 
passion he could thus excite had another 
convenience besides that of completely 
unlocking the bosom of the subject, name- 
ly, that it could be more easily converted 
into hatred, when it was his pleasure that 
it should assume that form, and so rid him 
of importunity ; for he was never known 
to cherish a mistress for any length of 
time, whose flame was not of a mild and 
tranquil nature, into which, if jealousy 
were thrown, it would lie unconsumable 
as the asbestos, and quite incapable of im- 
parting a noxious and destructive impetus. 

Regulating 
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ftegolathig his conduct vpon this princi- 
ple, he could enjoy as much variety as he 
pleaised without molestation, and be free 
from that excessive fondness which had so 
distressed him in Stwnpy^ while he was yet 
a boy. 

He never 'abandoned a system productive 
of so much unaduherated ^enjoyment, but 
when he had some other object besides a 
heart in vicvr ; and therefore he was never 
known to titake such diligent use oT the 
attractions with which nature had gifted 
hini, as when ^a public Tunctionaty at the 
court tof O— — . Many was the passion 
he here inspired, and many the passion be 
affected to feel, prostituting all the soft 
artillery of love in a manner %v{nch might 
have well aroused the indignation of the 
god, if the blind urchin had net himself a; 
nature akin to ** treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils.'' A languishinjif look was used to 
draw forth a "secret; a sigh could procure 
for .some decrepid minister of state smiles 
amd caresses from a beauty who haS liever 

Toi.^ I. F beforo 
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l^efore looked mn him but with scorn and 
derision ; and a ietur — a tear that conveyed 
a doubt of aflfection^ could impel her on 
whose hand it dropped to brave every 
danger^ and practise every artj in order to 
remove an impression -so injurious to her 
love, iind pave the way for the wily de- 
ceiver to whatever object he had in view. 

But Nature was now about to assert her 
Tights ; she had formed the heart of our |)e« 
ro of a portion of her finest ore ; and if 
-she had mingled some alloy — and if an 
'Cvil education and evil babk had tarnished 
what was originally bright^ her most eflfec- 
tual means were now to be employed to 
fmrify and reform. 

Hie young ambassador was received with 
all due honour and applause^ on his re- 
turn from a mission which had been at- 
tended with unparalleled success ; and the 
first time he appeared in public^ the atten- 
tion of a crowded assembly was divided 
only between him and a young 1>eauty, 
who bad made her first appearance in the 

ciKles 



circles of fashion abont a week before. 
Having understood from some of his old 
female friends, se^'etal of whom were bu- 
sily employed venting sly, but good-ba- 
Tnoured reproaches against him, for certain 
infidelities be was said to have practised at 
the court of D ' v , thsit this was no 
other than the lady Adelaide Beaucflerc, a 
first cousin 'ofShmpjf's, he suddenly lotft 
aH the curiosity he had felt to behold her, 
%o powerfol was the leflect of the associa* 
tion of ideas produced by Aat tiame ; but 
Slaving, after a jittte time, reflected that she 
was an heiress nearly as wealthy as ihfi 
possessor t>f the joint ittllerkances'^f Elfe»- 
mere and de Montfort, and haring^ascer^ 
tained that her beauty was WMilloyed by 
the loss of an eye, and that she had not 
been as yet heard to repeat ^reek veiaes^ 
he resolved to be introduced to her. 

He had no reason to be dissatisfied with 
liis resolution, for no more witching love«» 
liness than now met his gaee had ever be* 
4bre filled him with admhration. Lady 

F S Adelaide 
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Adelaide bore a strong resemblance to her 
tiuiit and godmother^ the recluse of Amers- 
\ille; and the reader will recollect how 
much he had been stricken by her pre- 
sence when he first saw her^ though then a 
boy. The involuntary respect he had felt for 
ber,he had attributed^ whenever he chanced 
to examine the workings of his mind, to a 
something of pure and holy which the 
protracted sorrows of widowhood had 
thrown around her; or it might perchance 
bave arisen from the consideralion of the 
nature of the relationship that was to hav^ 
entitled her to his filial reverence; and 
therefore the fact of his having felt respect 
for one woman, did not now abate his sur- 
«prise, when, as he approached a young and 
inexperienced girl, who seemed to have all 
jthe.wildness of spirits, chequered withii- 
midity natural to her age, he felt a kind 
of gravity and perplexity, something even 
approaching to abashment, fastening on 
him with so forcible a grasp, that no effort 
could set him free, 'not even when he 

forced 
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forced a laugh at the awkward figure he 
needs must make under the impression of 
sensations so novels and which he plainly 
perceived did not escape the notice of 
those around him. 

Whenever he had wished heretofore tcr 
creep into the good graces of the young, 
the timid^andthe inexperienced^ the affec- 
tation of a corresponding timidity had 
been one of the chief instruments he haa 
set in play for the purpose ; but then he 
bad it^ as it were^ in his hand,, and could 
wield it with all possible dexterity, throw- 
ing round it all that was soft, gracefu!^ 
and insinuating; but now the feeling was^ 
genuine^ was absolutely his own, and want<-^ 
ed nothing of the awkwardness that usually 
Accompanies it. 

His congratulations on the young lady's 
entrance into life — his complimentsT/ 
grounded on the good fortune of that 
society which was no longer deprived, joP 
her presence, were stammered out, and 
<juite destitute of that fluency andwarmth 

^3 of 



of expression by which bis gallant convei^ 
sation was characterized ; and when he led 
her out to dance^ her admirers having all 
yielded her to one who basiled in the sun- 
shine of roy^I favour^ he was quite con^ 
(bunded to feel bis band tremble as vio- 
lently as her own. 

He danced with much solemnity and dis*^ 
composure^ and was every now and then 
9roused from a reverie by a secret twitch' 
from some one or other of the gay part* 
ners of more sprightly hours. 

When lady Adelaide retired with her 
mother^ the new Corydon (the man was 
decidedly entitled to some such name) 
having retired to a remote^ dark corner of 
the saloon^ sat quietly amidst the agree- 
able perfume of expiring tapers^ which he 
thought not of, while a few couples were 
still dancing at the upper end. He was 
busily employed in self-interrogation as 
to the strange and unwonted feelings by 
which he had been oppressed, together 
with certain ruminations — births rank, and. 

above 
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above all, the nunaber <of adrnfrers of the 
lady Adelaide— such as are among the 
strongest symptoms of growing love^ when 
he was suddenly tapped on the shoulder 
by the heroic fair oiTe who waa wounded 
by his side in ibe course of his military 
career, and who had ever since that me* 
morable epoch thought herself entitled, aa 
she had assumed the boldness of mind, so 
also to assume the boldness of manners by 
which the rougher half of our species is 
characterized — *' What ! what, seignor am- 
bassador," she exclaimed, '' all amort? 
has he who has hitherto made a sport of 
Cupid, or has used his wings to mount am- 
bition's giddy heights^.at last yielded him* 
self a prey to the ever-watchful deity ? H 
the eye too of a baby^ just from the nur- 
sery^ the snare he has thought fit to use for 
the enthralment of the mighty one who 
scorned his power, thereby shewing that 
bis indulgence was mistaken for a lack of 
that power ? resolve me, thou conqueror 
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t( hearts— thou leadier of hosts— tfiDu prrpce 
of diplo^natist«^•' 

• •' Thou mayest have erred for once, my 
pretty Thalestris/* replied our hero, rising 
from his seat, and tapping hercheek ; then 
leading her to a smaH'sroup who stilt con* 
tinued dancrng, notwithstanding the late* 
ness of the hour, joined in the exercise 
with aU his wonted spirit ; but as he re- 
tired to his couch, his mind filled with the 
image of his beau ttfur Adelaide, he felt 
that it was the severest exertion, both of 
mind and body, he had ever been prompt- 
ed to. 

The heart of our hero was indeed smit- 
ten, and thesymptonrs of the inalady un- 
der which he now laboured were violent, 
in proportion to the length of time he had 
been exempted from its effects. He wasr 
assiduous in his attendance on the fair ob- 
ject of his affections, ''for to that fashion it 
had come at last ;" and soon saw his many 
rivals retire before the superior influence 

of 
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or his planet, or his genius — a species of 
fritimph which he had oflen enjo3^edj biK 
never very highly valued before. 

He was at first a gocd deal galled by the 
railleries of his acquaintance^ particularly 
ihe female part of them ; but he soon 
learned to bear them with tolerable pa-^ 
ricnce^ consoling himself with the new and 
delig|)tful sentiment which had taken pos- 
session of his soul. The whole* system of 
his feelings^ his pleasures, and hts^employ- 
ments« underwent a thorough change : he 
was less assiduous in his attendance at 
eourt — thought with less pleasure of the 
power ^d dignity, the meeds of which 
had heretofore swam before his mind in 
many a splendid day-drejtm — he read much, 
frequented public places little, unless in 
company with Adelaide; and when he did 
occasionally mingle in the gay circle, of 
which he was the soul, be found it impos- 
sible to meet the sarcasms which formerly 
were rebutted with all the vivacity and 
£re of wit^withraore; than a silent smile. 

F- 5. He 
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He had been used fa treat the gh(Vtet 
subjects in a light and careless manner^; 
he was now not unfrequently solemn^ sen- 
tentious, and philosophical, when talkin<^ 
on the most trivial. His mind was full of 
a strange, confused, perplexed feeling, 
which seemed totally at war with all that 
was used to pass in it, and which often 
rose to a degree of pain that nothing could 
relieve or dispel but tears — tears which 
filled him with surprise, for he could form 
no distinct notion as to their source. If 
he reviewed the long series of those with 
whom he had associated in his passage 
through life, he could not fix on orie whom, 
in his present mood, he would not willing- 
ly have declined all converse with, except 
his early benefactor, if he wercr living, and 
lady EUesmere. The mild manners and. 
lofty sentiments of the former, which hadh 
pleased him when a child, were now re« 
foember^d with satisfaction ; and many an 
hour was spent in solitary rambles through 
tho9e scenes where be had feltMheir in- 

' fluence; 
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' flM^|; it was in tuck sceim, . winding 
tbrot^ the quiet lane, or pacing the re^ 
tired hedge^row path^ that be loved to con« 
template the Future, when Adelaide would. 
Ii.ve for him alone ; and whjen, if Fortune 
favoured his efforts, she would shine in 
that elevated sphere, to move in which he 
now looked forward with pleasure chiefly 
on her account; or when, if those efforts 
should prove abortive, he would find her 
arms a safe and pleasant shelter from the 
tempests of life ; however rudely they 
might howl round him> they would but 
rock him to a slumber^ perhaps more sweet 
and tranquil than the silken couch of pros-^ 
perous grandeur ever afforded. . 

The lord Rivers (our hero had been re- 
centlv ennobled bv the favour of his sove» 
reign) would a few weeka before have 
laughed at thoughts such as these, would 
s have termed them childish and romantic : 
but he now would have thought it almost 
impious in any one to hint; that they were 
less sound than he felt they were pleasant;. 

F 6 whether 
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pleasant or ia|^td, 
the reader will deter- 
his own experience^ and 
mind. 

^which we have described 
ft of love generally^ and not of 
liar circumstances attendant on 
an inwvldual passion. In the tumult of 
his first sensations^ our hero had scarcely 
had time Xo examine of what nature were 
the less prominent^ but far most important 
qualities of his mistress's mind^ those qua* 
lities which were to render her fit or un- 
fit for the cares and pleasures of domestrc 
Jife; what chance there was of his finding 
that entire return of aflTection^ which was 
necessary to glut a soul that loved with 
the same wild and impetuous ardour as 
that which marked all its other emotions ; 
what chance indeed there was of his being 
able to bear away a prize^ for which there 
aeemed likely to be a host of anxious and 
formidable competitors: with respect to 
this last consideration^ all apprehension 

was 
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>yaiboon removed, by the marked preFer- 
ence with which he was received by the 
flimily of Adelaide — a preference in which 
she, whatever might be her real inclina- 
tions^ seemed to acquiesce* though with so 
much apathy, that some of the would-be 
suitors, while they laboured under the mor- 
tiflcation of disappointment, alledged that 
she would bestow her hand without her 
heart, in compliance with the will of her 
friends, and to gratify their ambition by 
means of the court favour enjoyed by lord 
Rivers, perhaps to gratify her own. 

Thus freed from all apprehension of ri- 
vijlry, our hero had leisure to feed his spi- 
rit with that active and intense admiration, 
which at first seemed capable of completely 
occupying it ; but the delusion which sup- 
plies us with any thing approaching to 
perfect happiness in this lower world, is 
never of long duration, and the active 
mind soon reverts to inquiries concerninsr 
the amount of joy it hath, or the means of 
securing it, orlhe means of augmenting it.' 

So 
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So it happened in the present inataj^ ; 
the first glow of prrde and satisraction de- 
rived from the rich conquest he bad with 
so little trouble achieved, began to subside 
in the mind of the lover ; and a secret dis* 
content, the existence of which he would 
at first scarcely own to himself, gradually 
usurped its place. The first impulse he 
received to this train of feeling was front 
a brilliant sally of wit, by which Adelaide 
obtained the admiration of a numerous and 
intelligent company : Tor some time after 
his acquaintance with her commenced, be 
had been amused and delighted with this 
talent, which she possessed in a very higi^ 
degree, as well as with all the shewy and 
elegant accomplishments by which she was 
distinguished ; for she danced with exqui^ 
site grace, touched the lute with a masterl-y 
hand, and painted and wrought tapestry 
with such skill, that several of her speci* 
mens were considered by good judges to 
equal the finest productions of the Italian 
pencil, or the Flemish loom. 

These 
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These dttractions were now not so much 
fell ; they were beautiful — but what had 
they to do with fire-side enjoyment^ with 
the bliss of home ? one look of tenderness 
and passion was fairly worth them all. 

Love had checked the wildness of our 
hero's temperament; in his most happy 
moments^ he was still calm and pensive: 
it seemed to. have had an opposite eflfect 
upon Adelaide; every inquiry he made 
induced him to thinks that since she had re- 
ceived his addresses, she was more lively 
and joyous than before. He would rather 
have seen her melancholy ; could love 
produce such opposite effects P it had not 
increased his spirits — why should it hers ? 
When they conversed together by them- 
selves, she was all life and animation; her 
remarks were spirited, striking^ and bril- 
lian.t ; but if he attempted to win her over 
to the tone of sentiment and feeling that 
prevailed in his own mind, all his efforts 
were vain ; a remark fraught with tender- 
ness, or that loftiness of thought that char 

racterizea 
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Tacterizes refined and virtuous love, was 
sure to be turned off with some sprightly 
sally ; and the eloquence of passion was 
often interrupted by a laugh that convey- 
ed a doubt of its sincerity^ and seemed ic^ 
indicate an incapability of feeling It. 

Yet the wit of Adelaide^ though of 
keenest pointy was never pressed to the in^ 
fliction of the slightest wound; and her 
mirth was playful and innocent as that of 
a childj untinged with the slightest admix- 
ture of prurient levity r the loTer, while 
hesiorhed over what he conceived her want 
ofsoul^ was too just to condemn her for 
not participating in his feelings; and 
could not, if he had wished it, love less 
the amiable creature whom her own in'^ 
noxious nature seemed to supply with a 
sufficient fund of happiness, though there 
were no eye to admire, no heart to love 
her : but he bad still a stronger motive for 
xliscontent than that- which resulted from 
ber want of profound feeling; he was 
doubtful whether he bad any return of 

love ; 
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love; if that was the case^ the best hypo- 
thesis he could adopt was sufficiently pain* 
ful — namely, that she was incapable of 
affection ; for if she was not, then she 
either loved another now, or the time 
might come when she would. She had 
appeared to accept his suit without reluc- 
tance, she marked no disinclination to hrs 
Constant attendance on her, and she never 
seemed to think of another lover ; all this 
fended to satisfy him that there was no ex- 
isting rival ; but was there a heart in her 
bosom f and if there was, did there exist 
some dangerous unknown, who could im- 
pel It to throb ? 

These were questions which our hero 
repeated to himself, till the uneasiness 
derived from his inability to answer them 
satisfactorily, produced another change in 
the frame of his^mind; he became peevish, 
irritable, and sullen ; he was standing on 
the brink of a precipice, or if his fears in 
that respect were deceiving him, he was to 
languish and pine during life with burning 

thirst 
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liitrst for that cup of love he was never to 
quaff: often now did he call to mind the 
love of the poor slighted Isabel^ and think 
that Heaven was punishing bint for the 
treatment she had received at his hands ;> 

often did he think of her gentle entreaty^ 

• 

thai she might not be an object ofderisioa 
and insult to him she loved, and weep over 
his cruelty ; he was wretched, though the 
placid and contented smile of her he loved 
was ever at his command ; what must be 
the feelings of that heart whose humble 
and timid, yet anxious claims for love> 
were resisted with contumely f Often did 
he wish he could infuse into the heart of 
the careless and indifferent Adelaide 
a small portion of that strongs irrepressi« 
ble affection which he had scorned ; dear*, 
ly as he loved her, to have seen her for a. 
short period pale and pining with jealousy*^ 
would have rendered him superlatively 
blest. 

He even made several attempts to bring 
her to this state, and he thought he could 

perceive ^r 
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perceive some uneasiness at first; but 
whether the lively fair one was too sharp- 
sighted^ or really insusceptible of jealousy, 
or that his love was too violent to admit of 
disguise^ she soon recovered her wonted 
serenity : thus disappointed, his ill humour 
iflcreased; but it was fortunate she who 
had begotten it was admirably formed bj 
nature to bear it ; if he jeered her, she 
laughed with him at her own expence ; if 
he was sullen, she soothed him ; if he was 
bitter, she pitied him, but never took ofr 
fence ; this was infinitely distressing ; could 
he have seen her eyes sparkle with rage— • 
could he have heard her tongue pour forth 
the sharpest invective, it would have been 
a cordial to his broken spirits. In the 
whole system of our nature, there is no 
principle so wayward^ so unintelligible, as 
love; they little understand it who imagine 
that kindness and graciousness are its con- 
stant attributes. 

If there had been no circumstances in 
the conduct of Adelaide calculated to keep 

alive 
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alive the hope'^bat there were som6 s<^e^ 
of feeling in her bosom^ which^ with sedii* 
]ous culture^ might be made to germinate, 
perhaps the tumult of her lovci^s mind 
might have settled, though slowty^ifd re- 
luctantly, into a half-satisfied tranquillity ; 
but hope, if it often sooths,, often prolongs 
our pains; and there were some feeble 
grounds in the present fnstance to justify 
its indulgence. 

The spirits of the girl, perhaps, over- 
came feding and affection, when there 
was at bottom no lack of them ; certain it 
was^ that she could occasionally utter sen- 
timents sublime, tender, and energetic, 
though she seemed to forget them the next 
moment, and could not carry on any con- 
versation homogeneous with, and grounded 
on them. He had more than once sur- 
prised her into a copious flood of tears, by 
theperusalof a tale of distress; but on such 
occasions she always flew from the room, 
and returned only on the condition that he 
would close the volume, as if such emo- 
tions 
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tions wert unsuited to the texture of her 
mind. 

If he ever visited her unexpectedly, there 
was a flush of joy on her countenance^ 
which^ however, immediately subsided, and 
aftci'all, might be only the effect of surprise. 

But above all, she was once serious and 
pensive, for several hours, when he had 
fasted the day before, in order to look ill, 
and complained that the agitation of his 
mind was wearing ^down his frame. But 
the experiment be had made on this occa- 
siofi he unfortunately could not renew, 
' ibr his joy at what he thought^ in the first 
glow of his feeUngs, complete success, in- 
duced a confession, (joy is ever loquacious) 
while the ravenous appetite with which he 
made himself amends, in her presence, for 
his abstinence, might have rendered such 
confession superfluous; and on cool con^ 
sideration/ he began to apprehend that 
some accidental cause might have contri- 
buted to produce, or might have wholly 
produced, the phenomenon which had given 

him 
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him so much pleasure; he cursed the pre« 
cipitance that had rendered his experiment 
incomplete^ and lost even the shade of 
triumph that such apprehension left him> 
tvhen, on diligent inquiry, he discovered 
that a favourite linnet had paid the debt of 
nature half-an-hour previous to his visit. 

Often did he now revile that shewy edu- 
cation which he had hitherto thought in* 
dispensable for women ; often did he wish 
that Adelaide had been brought up amidst 
the shades of Amersville^ that her mind 
had been nourished by the tender senti« 
ments^ the soft sorrows^ of her whose name 
she bore; when hfe called to mind the sin* 
^le eye of Isabel, filled as it was with all 
her parent's soul, he thought he could be 
satisfied with one in her cousin, were it 
Buch an one ; slight evils did he consider 
the awkwardness [and clumsiness which had 
once excited his disgust and derision, when 
compared with the heartlessness that ren- 
ders even beauty but a splendid snare; and 
often, when exhausted by fruitless efforts 

to 
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to communicate the warmth of his own 
passion, he retired to his chamber, to ex- 
change the vexation that filled his bosom 
for a participation in the sorrows of the 3ad 
Antigone, or the self-devoted Alcestes, sa- 
tisfied to die for her bosom's lord, provided 
his exclusive love was hers in the grave — 
often, while he confessed the influence of 
the attic muse — often, while his heart swel- 
led with the Joy of grief, did he think of 
iier who <couId have shared in pleasures 
^hich the vulgar taste not of, and pro* 
nounce that •the grossest of prejudices, which 
^condemned their participation with that 
amiable, that impassioned sex^ who are best 
qualified to relish them — that sex whose 
participation can multiply every joy a 
thousand fold, and infuse some sweetness 
into the bitterest cup that poor humanity 
is doomed to taste of. 
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CHAP. VI. 

A<( h art %«>pf (Vy Mt) XvwtTcr^al 
T« ^wf Sri BtfAo/bcty* talaim 

EtjBiPiDES Ipkigenia in AuL 



Three things ft wise man will not trust — 
The windy tlie sunshine of an April day, 
And'womau'spUghted &ith. I have beheld 
The weathercock upon the steeple's pointy 
Steady from noon till eve; and I hkve seen 
The bees go forth upon an April morto^ 
Secure the sunshine will not end in showers i 
But when was woman true ? SoutH&f % 

Our hero was so engrossed with his pas- 
sion^ that he at first abated vof much of the 
diligence with which he had been used to 
forward his interests at courts and at length 

almost 
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almost wholly absented himself. The nu- 
merous enemies his talents and his succesi 
had procured him, were by no means satis* 
fied with his thus leaving the field open to 
their exertions. He would be a dangerous, 
competitor^ whenever his love mania might 
leave him leisure to appear again in the 
race of ambition ; and it was therefor^ iia* 
tural to suppose, that they would not b6 
idle in inflaming any anger which the mo« 
narch, or his favourite, might imbibe froim^ 
his neglect. 

He soon had reason to wish he had never 
sp^ught the dangerous favour be had en* 
joyed, or that having obtained, be had 
i\ot presumed to relax in his endeavours to 
preserve it. 

As he was preparing one tnorhing to 
visit bis nnstress, be was disagreeably with* 
held from fulfilling his intention, by the 
arrival of «d officer with orders to arrest 
him, on a charge of traitorous correspon*- 
dence with the enemy.' His papers were^ 
seized, and he liimself conveyed to prison^ 

voImI. q whcri 
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'wfcere he remained for a month, not, in- 
deed, deprived of any thing that might 
conduce to his bodily comfort, but, on 
^i^t very account, more at liberty to tor- 
^rehis mind by painful reflections as to 
'the cause and probable consequences of 
•so unlooked-for a misfortune. 

Atf^the end of the month he was libe- 
nted; his first care was to visit his mis- 
tress ; but what were his feelings on being 
nfaised adttilttance^ notwithstanding that, 
as he approached the house, he had seen 
her and her mother at a window ! he wrote 
to her, but received a cool answer from 
ber mother, declining ail further inter- 
oourse: he inq^iived as to her conduct 
during his imprisonment, and learned that 
she jbad exhibited no symptom of uneasi- 
ness, had iippeared at several places of 
pubKc amusementi and .would in all pro- 
bability soon make her election among a 
:crowd ixf .^lors^ ^o were again pressing 
afottod her* 

riConfounded and astonished by.the treat* 
. ^ ment 
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m^nt be had received* two days had elapsed 
{^ePore he felt himself sufficiently recovered 
to ascertain the cause of his imprisonment'^ 
he then appeared in the anticharaber of 
the great cardinal^ where he met several of 
his formerly obsequious friends, who nour 
appeared to have entirely forgotten him. 
He at first imagined th%t his confinement; 
0r the chagrin occasioni^d by the infidelitjr 
of his mistress^ might have impaired hif 
looks, and the soreness of bis heart rendeiv 
ed such a supposition perfectly probable ; 
but be soon, found, on endeavouring to es* 
tablish his; identity, that their loss of me* 
mory was the result of some cause less 
easily removed.; the dissatisfaction, how* 
ever, arising from this circumstaacei soon 
merged in the greater evil of an abrupt 
message from his patron^ desiring (o have 
no further intercourse with him. 

The reader will easily conceive in what 
temper of mind he returned home; be 
thought that at least Fortune had now don^ 
Jier worst, that Ac could have im further 

L 2 evil 
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evil in store for him ; but he was next dajr 
painfully undeceived^ by the visit of an 
officer, with a message from Wolsey, di- 
recting him to quit the kingdom, on pain 
of death, within forty days; and notifying 
to him the resumption of the estates by 
which the royal favour had enriched, at 
the same time that it had ennobled him. 
The suspicion that still attached to him^ 
he was informed, rendered such measures 
necessary, though it was not sufficiently 
strong to justify the bringing him to trial. 

He thought of nothing now but of the 
easiest method of abandoaing that life in 
which all that couJd have rendWed it va- 
luable seemed snatched for ever from his 
gr^fsp ; but he had the leisure of many days 
.to contemplate self-destruction, and while 
he contemplated it, the impulse Co it gra- 
dually subsided. 

Assailed by mighty ills, the mind recoils 
from the prospect of terrible endurance^ 
and the quiet of the grave seems lovely ; 
botthe thirst for life returns, if the sufferer 

have 
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have time to dwell upon that quiet ; pro* 
found and interminable^ the imagination* 
has yet, in the recency of affliction, energy 
to cope with it ; but if the contest be pro- 
longed, the low but constantly and 
anxiously pleading voice of nature is 
heard, and that energy subsides ; the inv- 
xnensity of eternal darkness, eternal si^ 
lence, resumes its terrors^ and the hearl 
humbly acquiesces in the rest that patience 
aflTords it ; while a ray of that hope that 
seemed for ever departed^ returns^ and 
cheers it with a sweet though feeble gleaniv 
After a week of despondency, lord Bir 
vers determined to reserve himself for bet- 
ter days, if haply they might arrive, and 
took counsel with his spirit with regard to 
his future proceedings. Of all the wealth 
he had recently possessed, nothing re- 
mained to him but the wreck of hb father's 
comparatively small property, for he had 
made it a wreck, in his pursuit of aggran- 
dizement ; this he sold forthwith, deriving 
fjFom its sale what he thought would suffice 

G.3 for 
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for Ills* support^ till he should h^ve made 
knoifn to some foreign prince those ta- 
lents which his own capricious sovereign 
noVv refused to employ. 

About the time he had completed thi^ 
arningemdnt, he was somewhat surprised 
by the receipt of a lrtt<?r from the one- 
eyed maiden of Amersville^ informing him 
that she had become acquainted with his 
iDisFortuneSj and oflfering him the whole or 
my part of the forfeited inheritance that 
might be useful to htnS : f hC properly 
was quite useless^ she said, to her; first, 
because her paternal inheritance exceeded 
her wants; and> secondly, because she had 
determined never to marry. She had 
loved in the cradle^ and in the cradle her 
love had been blighted ; she had the gua* 
rantee of early impressions for her adhe- 
rence to her resolution. 

The letter was a composition of singular 
beauty ; it was simple^ yet elegant^ fraught 
with erudition, but that erudition was un- 
tinged with the slightest shade of pedantry, 

and 
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and so amalgamated with the fine and de* 
licate sentiments of the writer^ that none 
but the deeply versed and acutely discern^ 
ing could perceive that it was erudition ; 
and she was probably herself unconscious 
of it : every topic of consolation adapted 
to the situation of the fallen favourite^ was* 
urged with force and feeling; and a tender** 
ness pervaded the whole^ that convinced 
him that there was at least one per^n im 
the world whom his misfortunes had not 
changed^ and who would be happy to for* 
get his unkiiidness and share his exile. 

** Uo, generous girl/' he exclaimed^ in a 
fit of enthusiasm^ as he laid down* the* Iet-» 
ter; *' never, by Heaven ! will I alleviate 
my own sufferings by depositing a portioil 
of them in a heart that seems too full of 
wonderful goodness for any man to deserve 
to possess it : never shall it be said, that I, 
who disdained thy love when in prospe- 
rity, selfishly accepted it as a shield against 
misfortune and oppression :, never shall 
thou unite thy fate to that of a wretched 

c 4 outcast : 
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outcast : long may thy virtufes flotirish in 
ihat beloved land which Providence mear^t 
Ihenr to adorn — that land which I, alas ! 
can no longer serve, unless^ perchance, the 
prayers of the unfortunate, as I have heard 
holy men say, find peculiar favour in hea- 
ven ! Generous girl, highly as I would prize 
■the boon, which I well perceive thy soft, 
iby forgiving nature would bestow on tne, 
lieilher that will I accept, nor any part of 
tlhose possessions, which thou well cleservest 
should be increased rather than diminished^ 
and which wfU in thy bands be so worthily 
iused ; mayest thou find the hsppineas due 
la fhy virtues, atid forget, if thou canst, 
him who spurned thy inestimable affection^ 
of which he would prove himself doubly 
unworthy, were he now to take advantage 
of it!" 

Our hero's determination not to sue for 
the hand of Isabel was perfectly sincere 
and steadfast ; how far it might have been 
influenced by the thoughts of one eye, and 
ai coarse and awkward form, we do not take 

upon 
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u^n us to decide ; certain it is^ th^t he 
himself always considered it as the greatest 
proof he could give of self-denial and a 
regenerated heart. 

He was now prepared to fulfil the harsh 
mandate of his sovereign, but>as that had 
left him a right to remain still several days 
in his native land> he determined to spend 
a portion of them in visiting those whom 
he now thought the only persons in the 
world whose society was worth, seeking-^ 
that is, his friends of Amersville, and ar- 
ranging with them a plan of correspon- 
dence, which he thiought would be the 
sweetest solace of his exile. 

He had already dismissed the entire of 
his retinue, except one domestic, whom he 
had taken into his service shortly after his* 
return from the continent, and who, by 
very particular assiduity, and rare honesty, 
had won his good^wilL and confidence. 
Accompanied by thisman, he set out on. 
his excursion ; and oh ! with how deep an. 
interest 4id. he now, as he passed, along,. 

G.5 yitvtt 
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view those fertile fields, those pleasant, 
those Sunny banks, those fine shaded slopes, 
ivhich he was in all probability, after the 
lapse of a few short days, never again to 
behold ! thie tinkling of every sheep-bell, 
the low of every herd, the lude carol of 
every peasant, seemed to him mpst grate- 
ful music; frequently did his eyes fill with' 
tears, and frequently did he pour forth ^ 
pathetic farewell to the land in which he 
had first inhaled the breath of heaven, and 
SfJread his gaze through its vast expanse. 

He arrived at Amersville a little before 
bed-time on the evening of the third day ; 
a- domestic whom he did not remember to 
have seen before, answered his ring at the 
gate of the great outer-court, and in reply 
to his inquiries, informed him that lady 
Ellesmere and her daughter had that morn- 
ing gone on a visit to the scat of a noble- 
man in the neighbourhood, and were not 
expected to return far some days. Cha- 
grined by this intelligence, he rode forward 
to a small hostel that v^as situated outside 

the 
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the park^ where he passed the night; and 
the next morning dispatched his trusty 
James with a letter to Isabel^ acquainting 
her with his arrival^ a^nd desiring a short in* 
terview with her atid her mother^ either at 
Ameisville> or where she then was. 

While he awaited the return of his.mcs- 
scnger, having nothing ta employ him bUt 
his own melancholy t-houghls^ he walked 
out into the fields> in order to indulge 
them with greater freedom: careless oS 
whither he rambled, he foHowed a path^ 
which passing through a^ range of mea- 
dows^ wound with an easy acclivity to thfe 
top of a green eminence, on which the 
ruins of a small chapel, half covered with 
ivy, were situated in the centre of a ceme- 
tery, thickly pfented with yew and cypress* 
It was now that time of theday when the 
feathered songster shuns> in the dark brake', 
the too powerful heat^ — when the indus- 
trious labourer remits his toil, and seeks the 
coarse refreshment that hunger renders- 
. delicioua. The spade lay idle on the ridge,, 

G fr and 
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and tlie scythe upon the sward ; silence was 
upon the earthy and the sun walked in soli- 

. tary majesty through the heavens; his 
beam smote hot upon the rudely cbisdled 
stones that covered the remains of the 
hamlet's sires, long reckless of sun or storm. 
A sweet and solemn feeling, divested, by 
the brightness of the blueather, of all the 
darker shades of melancholy, sprung in the 
bosom of the solitary wanderer ; he passed 

• frdm tomb to tomb^ perusing the artless 
tribute with which some sorrowing relative 

.had endeavoured to preserve the memory 
of each humble individual, to whose loss 
the world could not be indifferent, since it 
to them rendered life a blank. 

Some curious fragments of ancient sculp- 
ture caught his eye, through a chasm in the 
walls of the chapel, and he entered its pre- 
cincts to survey them ; he found a serici^ 
of rude monuments* almost defaced bv 
timCj which had been erected successively 
to commemorate the virtues of several re- 
presentatives of a family, who, as it ap- 
peared 
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peared from these frail remeihbrancers^ had 
once been great and powerful in the cii:« 
cumjacent district^ but of whom now no 
one knew, but what their half-consumed 
epitaphs told. 

As he turned away^, after a vain attempt 
to. fill up by conjecture what was wanting 
in one of these, his attention was arrested 
by a slab of ruder workmanship than any 
of those he had viewed, ' but which ap- 
peared to have escaped the general ne- 
glect into which the others within the cha- 
pel had fallen ; the docks, and nettles, and 
tbiAles, were carefully cleareci away from 
around it, and in their place a sward of 
thyme, rosemary, and 9 thee scented herbs, 
seemed to be sedulously tended ;. the ho- 
neysuckle climbed up the wall beneath 
which k was placed^ its tendrils hanging in 
profusion over it, and a single white rose 
bloomed upon a stem that rose from a cleft 
over the bosom of the tenant of that nar*- 
row mansion. Xhe inscription on. the stone 

was 
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^as short and simple, but undefaced ; it 
^as as follows : 

MARY ARNOLD, 

was 
Youngs and beautiful, 

^he 

Loved and trusted, 

was 

Deceived, 

and 

Died. 

A tear started in the eye of lord Rivers— 
•'Poor girl 4'' said he, *' thou drdst^ot 
seek for posthumous honours; shunningf 
the observation of man in the obscurity of 
some lowly cottage, did thy poor heart 
break; here, in this obscure nook, were thy 
remains deposited, and no one thqught of 
saving thee from oblivion ; but those who 
sought to be remembered are forgotten ;. 
their gorgeous monuments are mouldering* 
around them; their efforts weie vain ; they 
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had no hold of the human heart; while to 
thy low grave has many d poor^ unfortu* 
nate, deceived like thyself, daily repaired; 
and, lost to every other enjoyment, solaced 
her sad heart by the care she bestowed 
upon it; the sod is fresh around it, the fear 
of pity drops upon the aHless tale it un* 
folds, and this beauteous and fragrant flower 
seems to issue from a bosom pure and spot- 
less as itself. '* 

While our hcra was thus musing, he 
heard the gate of the cemetery open, and 
looking from a small window in the cha- • 
pep half-shaded with ivy, he perceived ^ 
funeral procession slowly advancing to- 
wards an open grave, that had till then 
escaped his observation; a tall, pale, thin 
old man was at the head of the procession, 
as chief-mournen The coffijo was silently 
deposited in its receptacle, the usual 
prayers repeated, and a requiem sung by a 
few young girls who were present. The 
old man then knelt upon the grave, he 
looked like one whom protracted suflfering 

had 
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had dried. up the source of tears;, he wept 
no^ nor did his voice tremble; but in the 
very composure of his grief, its depth was 
discernible ; he clasped his hands, and flxed 
his eyes upon the sod — ^** My Ellen,'* said 
he ; *' image of her in whose- society I 
found a dear, but fleeting joy, when* hope 
was young, thou art gone, and has left 
thy wretched parent alone upon the earth.. 
Ellen, ihou wert my nurse in sickness, my 
comforter in poverty and affliction ; thou 
couldst not share my pleasures, for since 
. thou wert first cradled in these arms^^no ray 
of pleasure has been mine, till but'a Ifftle 
while since, when an. angel interposed be- 
tween this toil-worn frame, this grief ra^ 
vaged heart, and the pressure of adversity ;. 
and then, Ellen, then thouwouldst not that 
the gracious |iid> should aught avail, nae, 
thou wouldst not that a faint and. languid, 
jpy should smil^ upon my closing, hour, 
b^t as if thou hadst only waited upon this 
earth,, till thou couldst see thy sire shielded 
from want; thus sooa. didst thou heave 

thy 
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f hy iz^ soft sigh^ soon didst thou jsink p1a« 
cidly to rest, like one weary With watdi- 
ing, and conscious that they have fulfitled 
their trust ; soon did thy gentle spirit wing 
its way to that abode where sorrow conies 
not, and for which thy sufferings and thy 
virtues had fitted thee. It was not to be ; at 
an early stage of this mortal pilgrimage did 
sorrow fasten on me; the grasp was firm, 
and never to be loosed. Ellen, thou didst 
jiot stay to give me joy ; but thy loss, while 
it inflicts, abridges suffering ; with quick- 
ened pace I hurry to the silent house, in 
liumble adoration of that Providence whose 
ways are inscrutajble. Dark, dark are the 
few days that remain to me, yet, while they 
last, have I one dear and grateful duty to 
perform ; oh, never will I kneel by this 
green hillock, that covers my lost treasure, 
and pour my orisons to Heaven, but the 
most fervent prayer shall speed for the 
souTs health and worldly happiness of her 
who smoothed thy bed of death, my Ellen, 
of her whose bounty now enables thy fa- 
ther 
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ther to mourn^ trarnquilly and unr^olested 
by the importunate goadingsof want^ his 
last and most terrible misfortune. Oh, gra- 
cious Isabel, the orphan's friend, the wi- 
dow's comforter^ the stay of the' oppressed, 
the light of the wretched, long, long mayest 
thou be spared to those over whom thou 
watchest, as a shepherd over his flock, as a 
dove over her nestlings I" 

The old maft ceased; he did not throw 
himself on the earth, he did not beat his 
breast, or tear his hair; he rose and leaned 
on his staflf^ and looked towards heaven i 
but in that mute look there was more of 
anguish to be read, than any frantic ges- 
tures could unfold ; and yet there was dis- 
cernible, mixed with that anguish, the con- 
viction that he was looking towards a home 
to which his bowed and shattered spirit was 
rapidly approaching. 

*' But for the lady Isabel," said a female 
peasant, covering with kisses a child she 
held in her arms, *' I should not have you 
now, my poor baby, to nurse or fondle ; 

thy 
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thy swe^t prattle would have been hushed 
for ever.*' 

'* But for the lady Isabel," said a robust, 
Tniddle-aged man, *' liiy ten children would 
have now wanted a father ; when my wifc'-*- 
I had weH nigh followed* her — her long 
sickness had left me very poor; to say the* 
truth, I never was very rich ; but while Ger- 
trude was living, poverty never gave me 
much uneasiness ; I laboured hard, and if I 
fed scantily, I slept sound ; when I left my 
cottage, I was always sure that my children 
remained in it, under the cai'eof one who 
loved them as her own soul ; and though, 
as it turned out, the poor thrng was herself 
dying of hard labour and. little comfort,, 
she had always a smile and a pat on the 
cheek, ready to cheer me when I was faint^ 
hearted. I liloped, and pined, and sulked, 
God forgive me, when I lost her ; I had no 
heart to labour ; instead of getting bread 
for my children, I could only press them 
in my arms, and cry over them ; they who 
had been always cleanly, and active, and 
lively, while their mother was living, were 

now 
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now ragged, and dirty, and peevish. I wa* 
spending a miserable time of it, and sure 
enough I should have been with Gertrude 
now, but that the lady Isabel heard of my 
situation, and came to assist me. She pakl 
a person who undertook the care of three 
of the youngest of the children, she sup- 
plied the rest and myself with nourishing 
food, and with clothing, and she spoke to 
me in a manner that I never met with in 
any one but herself; every word she uttered 
seemed to sink into my heart ; she chid ' 
me, and said I was flying in the face of 
Providence, and acting cruelly in leaving 
my children without a friend ; but her 
chiding was so gentle, it was as if she was 
soothing me. The good old abbot' had 
visited me before, and given me money, 
. and spoken a great deal, but I hardfy un- 
derstood a word he said ; but there was no 
word the lady Isabel said but I understood 
and felt : well, she came often, atid by de- 
grees, I began to shake off tny sorrow, and 
settle to my work, and my eldest girl 
turned out active and thrifty ;. she was muchi 

stronger 
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Stronger than her poor mother; and I was 
soon able to take home the children^ and^ 
ivifh the lady Isabel's assistance^ whom I 
would go through fire and water to serve^ 
i got into better circumstances than ever I 
bad been in before ; I began to be able to 
think of Gertrude, without feeling as if my 
heart would break ; but whhin these few 
minutes I do feel 4igain as if my heart 
would break, and as if she had died but 
yesterday;'' so saying, the poor man 
dashed a tear from his eye with the sleeve 
of his jerkin, pressed the hand of his daugh- 
ter which he held in his^ and retired to a 
remote corner of the church-yard, which 
was screened by a clump of cypress, and 
where the remains of his Gertrude lay, to 
vent his. emotion unobserved. 

The conversation proceeded ; there was 
scarcely a rustic peasant but had some in- 
stance to unfpld of the benevolence of 
Isabel ; and many was the blessing invoked 
on her head^ many the prayer put up to 
HeaMea for her welfare^ 

The 
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ger had not returned, and he took his place, 
while some refreshment was preparing for 
him, by hishost^ who was seated on a bench 
by the door of his dwelling, enjoying over 
a can of ale the cool evening breeze that 
was beginning to murmur in the foliage of 
a sycamore that shaded it. Having ques- 
tioned him with respect to various matters^ 
be gradually led (he con versatioii round to 
the young lady of the castle, who was no 
sooner mentioned, than the good man 
launched out into a warm strain of pane- 
gyric, in which, having continued for some 
time, he added — *' But the dear young 
lady, while she makes all round her happy, 
is herself, if. I may believe one of the 
9)aidens. who has the good luck to be em- 
ployed in her service, far from happy; 
she is never indeed heard to complain ; but 
Beatrice, that is the girl's name, has often, 
when she has gone unexpectedly into her 
chamber, found her in tears, which she al- 
%«ays endeavoured to conceal ; and her mo- 
ther is offen heard to^ootb her, as though 

she 



sh^e ^ett in deep affliplion ; while she, on 
the other hand, assures her that her mind iH^ 
perfectly at ease. Beatrice, indSed, says^ 
that*she has af late been m^re cheerful thanr 
usual, and we are all in hopes, for we all 
love her dearly, and well we iftay, that 
whiatever siftcret cause of discontent has 
been preying upon her heart, is gradually 
wearing a*^y." 

'' But what/* sard lord Rivers, " is this 
<rause supposfed to be ?'* 

'* Beatrice says it is love,*^* replied the 
host i ^* atid all th^ good women in the 
Neighbourhood agree with her; youkao^^ 
master, that women find np good, and no 
evil, withotit fove having something to do 
wtth it; tove for a young spark, who wa« 
to have been married to her by will, as it 
were; but it seems it wasn't hrs will, for 
he wouWn't have her, Inorfe fool he j he 
may look farther and fi»^ worse; for my 
6wn part, I hardly think this tian be the 
cau?;e, for when she last laW JMa, she was, 
' VOL, I. ff methioki* 
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tD^think&» top xwp^ to faU sft desperf^tely 
in love/' 

The alj?; ha^^ rendered the, hpst l^qii^- 
fipujs, an^ h^ w^. proce4^4iing:itV. his cpna.^ 
fj^nt$, v^hea lord.r^yeiq^, sj^rtfd upijhjiofc. 
in^ he heard th^/ t^a^pliiig of a; hoyi^,; 
The host Hst^nedrr-*' Y«/' s?i4 h^i ^* «'» 
your mess^ngeTi.but he i^ s^U a^reajt w^yi 
off; the road is hard^ and whea a,.4]^rsiemai> 
pi^sc^i^ ucid;er yop^?!" cliflS to ihg r^igjifc: their 
echoes increase the souf)4 9^ th^ u^^pling 
in su^h, ^m^nner, tlx^t It senilis ,^q^ph nearer 
ii\df\ : it is ; it .is, witbout . dpi^b^, ypur ii^€$«, 
s^flfif r, (or 9ftc» ^; week p^s^ in. thescj 
Ippe) p^rtf withQUf a trayejle^ p^Q^.; but^ 
kpi wjll^ijD^: b^ here, fpf sevffral. minjijlps, so^ 
tb^ W(C5,niay,hayc. ojur, ch^ouj befpf^ b^ 
arrives^;* 

Our hero^ \^ho v^^s^ .impa^i^nt tp hea^r. of 
bU frien^Sf in w^om, he. began to, take- a 
vr^fni,iiitere3t;i^ C9uld pot bf persu^^d, to 
bear tl^e.repa^ind^f o£ wha^^vth^ ^994 ^^ 
had, tp say^ bijt a4y;^ced t^,mej^t\Jm^ 

Wio 
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\f\i& soTim appeared, riding at full speedy 
his horse white with fo^m, and himself ap«' 
parently in great agitation. As soon as he 
reached his imaster, he threw himself frooi' 
the* aifimal, crying, *'dh, n<y lofd, I have' 
sad news for you !'• 

-*< How! is thie lady Etlestoerc or her' 
daughter dead?*' 

Who* I h^ve tity relate/* s»d the man, 

s 

concerns' n^^tthetni but yourself alone/* 
" What cati relate" to me alone, that 
should fill y<ou with slich pAturbdtion ?' 
can any evil aflfefct one, the nieasure of* 
whose f?iiiflering$ is already full ?** 

^^ You have no time now, my lord, for 
reflections of that kind/' s^d James; '^wor' 
can r be too brief in relating the occur* • 
reiice. that has alarmed me* on your ac- * 
coun^. Wficn'I had' reached the* hfgH road,. 

* • 

beyortd' which NeviWe Gastle' is situated, I - 
fdund It necessary to stop at^ asmall hostel" 
to refresiVmy horse?; while Iwas^standing 
at the door, walting^ tilf he had eaten hJs 
corn,^ i\^Q men well* armed; wittt hai^h 

hS countenances. 
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countenances^ and of robust make, rode 
up, alighted, and going into the house^ de- 
sired to have some refreshment ; I at first 
took no notice of them, but some snatches 
of their conversation reaching my ear,- I 
heard your nam^ mentioned ; this sur- 
prised, and rendered me attentive; but the 
conversation was now carried on in so low 
a tone of voice, that I could not distinguish 
a word that was said; fortunately my cu- 
riosity and apprehension on your account 
was so forcibly excited^ that I determined 
to abandon the business upon which I was 
sent, till I had ascertained what these per- 
sons were about ; I accordingly went in to 
where they were seated, just as they had 
finished their repast, and having entered 
into conversation with them, did -my ut- 
most to invite them to drink, affecting to 
have myself drank tdo much, and oflfering, 
with the generosity of a drunken man^ to 
pay for whatever h*quo& they would take. 
My stratagem had the desired effect ; our 
horses were ready at the same time; I 

watched 
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nvatched till I saw the direction they took, 
and folio wed> as if my business led the same 
way. They soon became communicative, 
and I learned from them, that the suspicions 
entertained against your lordship have be- 
come stronger; that in consequence, ofiQcers 
have been dispatched to the various ports 
of the continent, witb arders to arrest you, 
it being supposed that jou have already 
left the kingdom, and my two companions 
were proceeding on this very business to a 
northern port/* 

What !" said our hero, mournfully, 

are poverty and exile evils of too slight 
a nature to glut the malice of my persecu-* 
tors?" 

" Your lordship will forgive me for iw- 
terrupting you," said James ; ^' but, this I 
must repeat, is no time for reflection; you 
cannot be too expeditious, if you mean tp 
save your life ; I djd what I could to put 
some of those who are in quest of you 
upon a wrong scent, informing thenv that 
a person exactly answering the descriptiou 

H 3 they 
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gave of you had passed two days ago m 

';the very direction they had taken ; they 

.seemed gratified with this ititelligence, and 

said they: would draw the vigilance :df the 

-governmen^t to the proper point ; -^b that 

I ir^t you vfitl be able to avaU yt^urself 

•of their rem!mnem in some other. As 

soon as I learned alt i ^^nted to know^ I 

watched (or the ^first Jane I'Hat might pi^e- 

'^sent itself on either ^de the road. We 

«oofi reached one« an^ ) abropttyrtoroed 

into it^ saying that it led homewards, i 

pushed <m, apparently in great hast^^ as if 

Ihsd 'been losing lime; but a thid^ hedge 

•soon intercepting me from their :view, I 

stopped beneath it, till I thought they wene 

at a sufficient 4istance^ and then made the 

best of my way hither, considering, as I 

rode along, what would he the best course 

'for your lordship to pursue; and if you 

will be guided by me, I think, imminent as 

your danger is, that you may yet escape 

your enemies. My father is the tenant of 

a smfili cottage pn the coast, not far from 

Dover> 
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Dover, xvhcre he gets a livelihood by fish* 
ing ; thither w« miist endeavour to arrrvei 
as soon as the necessity of avoiding Lon- 
don, and all the more populous pam of th6 
country, will permit tss; once there, yott 
will be safe till an opportunity ofFeH off 
"getting ovierr to Prance." 

But a few hours before, lord Riyeri 
thought life but of little value, yet the mfe^ 
xiaced deprivati6n 'of it now filled him witft. 
anxiety to fy^eserve h, arid stern resolutioii 
to sell it dearly, if it shoiild be assailed. 
He immediately' mounted his horse, ^nd 
accompanied by his trusty domdsticv 
"plunged int6 the woodlands that, westward 
from Am'eriE^ville, stretched t6 a great disr- 
tance into the country, I'eposihg some*- 
times in the open ain srorftetiiVtes in an isd^ 
lated cott&g'e, when Such aft one presented 
itself, whose lonely inhabitants seemed to 
know riotbihg of the business of that world 
which had proscribed him. It Was not, in 
coiisequeftce of the circuitous route which 
circiiihs^anfces obliged him ta take, till 

H 4 the 
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the seventh day^ thar;having travelled two 
hcuirs before sunrise, as he ^iscended an 
eminence over which th-e road passed, ber. 
Iween two close hawthorn hedges^p that the 
)>road ejfcpanse of waters met his. ddiighted 

The sun's disk had just cleared the sur* 
£ace, and was pouring a flood of fire 
athwart it : a little to the right, the coast 
of France appeared like a vapour on the 
horizon; numerous vessels were stealing 
along in different directions, their sail^ 
glistening like silver, in the fervid glow of 
the ascending luminary. 

The silence of that early hour was bro- 
l^en only by the sweet warbling of a black- 
liird, that was perched on the spray of an 
ashen tree at some little distance, and by 
the occasional clamour of the rook, wing- 
ing his way from an adjacent grove on the 
rights to some rich corn-lands through 
which the travellers bad passed. The morn- 
ing breeze was gently rising, and while [t 
shook to the ground a portion of the de)l(- 

sprtnt 
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sprent blossoms witfar which the hawthorn 
was all white, it wafted a cfcdicious fragrance 
r to the sense. 
*• The bosom which is fiiHest of that peace 
that passeth* all understand] tig, yet feels 
depression amidst the dark expansion of a 
midnight waste, or the Ipumid and murky 
gloom of a wintry atmosphere; while oh 
the other hand, there are few instances in 
which the unfortunate are so- unnerved by 
grief or peril, as to be incapable of re- 
ceiving at Teasr vt momentary glow of plea- 
sure, when beneath a pure sky ; nature, all 
magnificent and lovely, lies spread before 
them, and a balmy -breeze, that seems at 
war with woe, breathes fresh around thenf. 

Edward confessed the influence of the 
hour, and, fallen as he was, and environed 
by pressing^ danger^, he l^lessed the Al- 
mighty dispenser of light, and life, and 
joy, and invoked his^ protection from the 
malice of his enemies. 

He had just concluded his Brief orisoti, 

•iifben James, poirtting to the cpast, which- 

\'.fV H 5 lay 



Jay at s0mt distance beneath tiiem, cried, 
♦* JheT^*% iBjr fyth^r!(i CQtlag^'— does your 
lordship/' said he, finding thai his master 
-bad not perceived it, '* observe yonder 
mill? if you will permit your eye tofollow 
the course of stream by which ith worked, 
you will observe it emerging at intervals 
from the high bank9 which occasionally 
conceal it, till it enters yonder wood; a 
branch of it runs through, but another, 
for it soon divides, turns short, and soon 
issues frpm its concealment; there you may 
see it foaming among the dark rocks and 
pines, by which its fall down thai steep 
bank is broken ; yon now lose sight of it 
again, but you may distioguiah a vein of 
rich meadow land^ under which it runs till 
it is once more discernible> when the dell 
opens on the shore^ Does your lordship 
observe the ruined tower with a few elms 
scattered around it, on the further side P" 

*' I believe," said Edward, '* my eye hds 
BOW caught; the cottage you mean ; it is 
nearly opposite the rmn you have pointed 

out. 
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out, and on this side iiie stresltn a small 
garden rises above it, and a few stunted 
bushes defend it from the sea'breefc5efl** 

" Yes/* said James; ^' and hard work 
' my poor father has had to rear eVen that 
shelter^ fbr thosls same breezes blow tery 
severe for the j^reater part of the year ; 
but there's^ sbme one coming oat 'of thie 
liousc; It's my father himself; see> he s at 
the beach now, and hauling down his 
boat from where she was left by last night's 
tide; if we push forward, we shall be time 
enough yet to speak with him before his 
tackle is prepared/' • / 

They now descended at a brisk trot to- 
wards the shore, and arrived at the cottage 
Just as the old man was bearing his last net 
to the boat. 

Having Welc^mied his son, he was made 
'acquainted with the cause of his arrival^ 
:and expressed his hearty desire to co^op^ 
.rate fof: the deliverance of his illustrious 
gMCst. The dame of the cottage sppn. pre- 
pared . a bomejy ip^^l, consiatiqg of eggs, 

B 6 ' bacon^ 
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,l;facon, and fish, Vihich she jocularly cail«d 
ihe produce of lier estate; and James sat 
tlown to regale himseir; 1)ut Edvratd, who^ 
less robust frame was worn with anxiety 
.and wa)el>ing9 having expressed a df^ii*e fo^r 
rest^ the good old dame soon trimmed a 
rustic cpuch^ in a small apartment that 
looked out upon the garden. It was a 
poor accommodation for one . who had 
looked to^ lead armies^ and influence the 
fate of nations ; but his mind, was bending 
itself to his fortunes; if all around \Am was 
homely^ it was cleanly : he examined witb 
complacency, while he was undressing, the 
grotesque pictures of the saints and mar- 
tyrs, that ornamented the neatly white- 
ivoshed wall ; opened the casement, rand 
inhaled the pleasant fragrance of the jes- 
samine and honeysuckle that hung in pro- 
fusion around it; then shutting it, and 
drawing close the thick, dairk, homespun 
curtains of the bed, he laid himself down; 
he hum of bees, drawn by the growing 
li«at, from a hive that s|ood oiva %em:|i 

beneath 
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beneafh the wifictow, soon hilled him to a 
pleasaf)t and tranquil slumber^ that lasted 
till the day was far advanced. He awoke 
refreshed^ and armed with resolution to 
• hazard any enlerprize, however darings to 
effect his escape. 

His first step was to call his humble 
friends to counsel ; he suggested the ex- 
pediency, of crossing the channel in an 
open boat, but the old ma#s skiff was 
wholly inadequate to the purpose, and it 
would be extremely hazardous to attempt 
hiring a sufficient vessel. Several othqr 
projects' w*ere canvassed; and it was at 
length riesolved, that James should go con- 
stantly into Dover, and ascertain with what 
company every vessel was likely to sail for 
the opposite coast; whenever one went 
out which seemed to bear no suspicious 
persons, the fugitive was to embark in thje 
skiff", and dropping dpwn immediately un- 
derivMth the shore, till nearly opposite the 
harbouT> then put her head about, and 
anako for the sbip^ to the master of which 

he 
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he would appear to bef a pas^n|;er whlio 
had af rived from the metropolis or else* 
. where, after he had sailed* . 

The necessary arrangements b^ifijg^pdde ^ 
James commenced that evenitrg,the per** .: / 
formance of the duty assigned him; but no 
vessel sailed; the next day there were two 
departures, but both vessels were filled 
with troops and warlike stores for Calais, 
and of codite were unfit to receive a fugi- 
tive from the higher powers ; the third 
eveningbrought fresh disappointment; and 
on the fourth, while James was absent, Ed- 
ward walked out to the eminence from 
which he had at fi^sfseen his present asy- 
lum, and from which he could distern a 
part of the road which his emissary jnu^t 
pass, on his return. 

The suii was des^fenditfg rapidly in the 
w6stj theextreme^vei^ge of his disk already 
seemed to touch a thick wood, whose sum- 
mits stretched in a lofty undulati<% line 
along the horizon; an ocean of flame 
glowed around^ mellbwing to a lElofter^ 

richer 
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rirhcir hue^ tj^e^daHc gfeeti foliage upon 
which it rellecit a pUin thatstrettrhed v^est- 
ward from the woods lay all m shade ; this 
':wa8 bounded by a hill, that catchin'g, amidst 
'its datk hedges and scattered bushes^ lines 
•now straight and continued^ now irregular 
and broken of the rich effulgence, in its 
turn threw darkness into a vale, at the far- 
ther cxtrerrtity of which ran the passage 
on the road already mentiolMl-; its sur- 
face, which was white, from the chalky na- 
ture of the soil, gleamed with so powerful 
a reflection, that the smallest object on it 
was distinctly visible. 

Edward passed over a stile thiit separated 
the road by which he had ascended from a 
common scattered over with furze bushes, 
and thick brakes of intermingled holly and 
thorn, and having seated himself beneath 
one of these, he turned ^ wistful gaze to- 
wards the spot where he expected his mes- 
senger .would soon appear. 

The sun now sunk beheath the horizon, 
leAviog the ^dges of some dark eleuds that 

were 
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were rising in the west^ tinged with flame, 
which gradually changed to a deep, red 
flush, that softened as 'it ascended, and im« 
perceptibly mingled with the sober grey of 
the evening sky. All was still on the height 
where the solitary fugitive was seated ; but 
the tinkle of sheep-bells, the low of kine, 
and the halloo and whistle of rustic men, 
who had left their diurnal occupations, and 
^ere no^Ml^iving homewards their respec- 
tive flocks and herds, ascended clear and 
sonorous in various directions from the 
shrouding of a thick dew that was settling 
in the lowlands, and, condensed into va* 
poiTr, concealed the greater part of the 
landscape; a line of hills emerging here, 
a solitary eminence there, like a shorie that 
bounded the wajters, or an island that va* 
ried the surface of some wide-spread ^ake• 
Edward sighed deeply, as he contrasted 
the unambitious quiet of the rural life, 
with the fervid and anxious hopes^ the tur- 
bulent joys^ and the terrible vicissitudes by 
which his own career^ short as it yet was^ 

had 
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had been marked. Two short months had 
not yet elapsed, since he was warm in the 
rays of royal favour, since the great en- 
vied^ and the little bowed down befo^e^ 
him. Now a fugitive, an outcast, from that 
country which he had served, and which 
had honoured him, he was looking to the 
protection of an existence despoiled of all 
that rendered it valuable, as the aim and 
end of all his hopes, all his exertions. 

Had Adelaide, indeed, been faithful, or 
rather capable of love, for it was otherwise 
nugatory to talk of fidelity, that egnftence 
might still have been worth preserving, for 
even before the gorgeous visions of ambi* 
lion had faded from his view, love had en- 
tered his soul, and partly weaned him from 
their allurements. 

He sighed again, and raising his eyes 
from the turf, from which, sunk in reverie, 
he had been insensibly plucking the dai- 
sies that enamelled it, he again looked for 
his messenger. It was now almost too. dark 
10 distinguish any object at so great a dls-» 

tance« 



tance, but somerhing bright ffashing sud- 
denly in the twilight, frbm fhed^rk, gf^fen 
bushes into which thfe rodd descended : 
straining his sight to discover What itttiight 
be, he thought he cbuld discern, by the aid 
of the white surface on which they were 
advancing, tVfo arnfed hbreemeh ; the clatter 
of hoofs which vfii faintly borne oh the 
freeze assured hilrt that hfe Was tidt de- 
ceived : hfe was aWjirfe that tbe tou'tt by 
which they wiete appfodchihg le^ f o no 
place at which such persoHs wiere likely to 
bavfe'^ny businesis, utiless they Wbre in 
search of him, and howsoever unwillingly 
he jidtnitted them, suspicions could nbt fail 
to arise in his mind that hfe was bcti-ay^d 
by him in whbhi-he bad confided; yet he 
had had the power of betraying hirh bfe- 
fore he was aware of his danger ; if he had 
theh fentertained any thoughts of so atro- 
cious a proceeding, he certaihly would nbt 
have put him oft his gu^fd ; could the 
temptation of a large rcfward h^ve warped 
a mind by natui*e honest ? 

Bewildered 



Bewildered in the A'arief y of cdnjedtures 
-that -prejcflted themselves, he stood for 
-some time uncertain whether he should 
endeavour to conceal fo^im&elf in the woods, 
^r approach the cottage in which he had 
-fondly hoped to have found a secure asy- 
.lum, and/ hy favour of the growing dark- 
nesi^ ascertain whether his apprehensions 
;mfght not have decejiv^ him. He listened 
.anj^iottsly for the clatter of horsM* hoofs, or 
the -clink of arms ; but all was still, and this 
circumstance determined him to adopt the 
bolder couise of proceeding. He- now 
crept silently towards the shore, stooping 
cautiously beneath every hedgerow thdt 
was too low to conceal him wlien erect, 
and at length startioned himself behind one 
from which he could see every thing that 
passed in front of the cottage; all was 
quiet; he could perceive by a light that ap- 
peared in one of the windows, the old 
dame busied about some household occa- 
. pation. 

The good fisherman kid been all day 

employed 
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employed repairing his boat^ dud he liovr 
came up* from the shor^, bearing on hh 
shoulder the tools he had been using ; the 
light was shortly after extinguished^ and 
both went down towards the stream to ga- 
ther up some linen which had been out 
Weaching, Edward listened again with re- 
viving hope ; there was no sound ; and he 
was now satisfied that the persons he had 
seen must have taken some road to theii* 
right, which led ihto the interibr. He ap* 
proached the cottage, and going into the 
room in which he slept, threw open the 
window, and while he inhaled the delicious 
fragrance of the wallflower^ with which 
the still air was impregnated, he lost for a 
moment all thoughts of the ievils he had 
sustained, and the perils by which he was 
iSitill environed^ in the delightful sensation 
that succeeds to dissipated terror. 

He had not remained long in this situa- 
tion, when a dog {he had made his way 
in so softly that he had not disturbed him> 
biegan to bark, and presently ihe footsteps 

of 
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cf some person approaching at a quicl; 
pace were distinctly heard ; in a few se- 
conds James was by his side. — ** Every 
thing, my lord/' sgid he, " favours your 
escape ; but there is no time to lose ; I left 
a vessel in the harbour that had already 
bent her sails: there is not a soul on board 
of her besides the ci:ew, except two female 
passeBgers, to whose society, I presume, 
your lordship will have no objection." 

'^ Are they handsome ?" asked Edward. 
. 'M. have not seen them," replied the 
other; '* but your lordship will have an. 
opportunity of ascertaining that when you 
get on board ; but as I said before, we have 
liiiOrtime to lose; the vessel is without doubt 
half-a* league from the shore already; 
though for the matter of that too, there is 
acarcely a breath of wind, and what there 
is, is against her; howeyer> delays are dan-^ 
gerous/* 

. The old pair now entered the cottage^ 
and in the course of a few minutes, all 
being ready, the boat shovM off; Edward. 



seating 
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seating himself at the helm, ftnd James and 
his father-having armed themselves with a 
pair of stout oars; She dropped silently 
down the shore, till at length James con- 
ceiving that they- ought to be nearly in a 
' l^ine with the vessel, which thfe moon, just . 
rising in full-orbed majesty from the deep, 
would enable them to distingtMsh, ex^ 
pressed hisr fear» that some accident hadl 
prevented her sailikig. These, howeven 
were iiot of long continuance^, for l6oking 
out a^head, they almost inraiediate^y- per- 
ceived' her prow slowly emerging fVotti be* 
hind ii point oPr land that screened the hat^' 
bour from their view. . . 

They lay-to till she had made about a 
quarter of a league of' woy, when bmkly- 
plying their oarsj they cut the clear, green' 
waters, that foaming' round the prow of 
tlieir slender bark> seemed to rdtire in a 
long, waving track of liquid flame' from> 
the stern. They were so6n alongside of the 
vessel, into which lord Rivets* ascended, 
after having remunerated' his^ trusty escort 

in 
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in a manner morfB ptrqppjrtioned to tK^ var 
lue oif 4h6irr serii^ces^ thw the easting state 
o.f his iin«^»9es* 

Tb^ra. wa^ not a so.mI qji deck b\it i\x€ 
stjBers^i^n^ a;Pd the .t.w,o femaler passengers> 
o^i w^Qm Jao^a had made njeniionj who. 
were seatedt abaft, wrapt io long cloaks^ 
b.ut alm^t. immediately: weat below decks, 
Bd^^ard would at another sqason have. been. 
mQftifiedlat bewgjdqpjriv^. of aa oppoi^ 
tiinvty. of iodulgitigi hi^ gall2u;it spirit,, in, 
qu€^t:oX'a so£( hand,:or a.pair of speaking: 
eyes; hi^t cQni^eajment wa$ now his obr 
ject,.ajod pleaised at tli^ic withdrawing^ he 
crept qjoielylyi forward to the head of the 
vessejl^ .and wrapping him^lf up. in his. 
€loaJi> laid: dowD, resuhg. his head on the 

gunjyale^: 

. It was. a loxcly ni^ht; but night always? 
w^Qoes. to solemn thoughts; and. while, ar« 
rayed in mild and sober majesty, it de«. 
privtfs: . calami tyoC its .harsher sensations, it 

do^u it nfl;violeotefer-fiili» not the bosom ofi 

the 
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the unfortunate with- that gay and eager 
animation which is to them an augmenta- 
tion> rather than a dispeller of misery, for 
they always feel that they have no legiti- 
mate title to a bounding hearty and a deep'* 
er despondency succeeds to exultation^ in 
which the reason acquiesces not. 
^Tbe exile was now in comparative safety^ 
and had leisure to enjoy the scene around 
him. The moon had climbed into the 
heavens, and walked bright and majestic 
amidst the lesser stars, that shed a faint and 
ftiinter lustre as they approached her beau«^ 
tiful orb, from the remote and dark blue 
ether, where they glowed in uneclipsed 
splendor^ A broad interminable line of 
pale and placid light fell upon the ocean, 
the bosom of which, rufled by a slender, 
breeze, lay all sparkling beneath, and every 
BOW and then a white sail stole silently 
athwart it. 

Behind, the white cliflfs of the deax^'iand 
he loved with unextlngtusbed ardour, had 

caught 
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caught the eflfulgence/and he ^w^ or ima<^ 
gined he saw, the opposite coast risiifig 
darkeif in the horizon. 

The cr^ of seafariHg-tncn encouragmgf 
Co labour, which had come with gradually-^ 
aubsidiiig soand from the receding sh^fe, 
now died away altogether^ leaving the stHI- 
liess of the watery waste unbroken, but by 
the low ripple beneath the pfow, and thd 
occasional dash of the surge raised by thd 
pressure of her own bulk against the sidd 
of the vessel. A sweet calnli pervaded the 
soul of the exile ; .he doubted whether the' 
flush of joy were equal to it ; he doiibted 
whether he felt any resentment against the^ 
insensible, father than perfidious Adelaide $ 
he doubted whether he would, if in hi^ 
power, retaUate with severe vengeance the^ 
ityjUries of the insidious villains who had* 
driven hiai from his country. He wai* 
absorbed in solemn and pleasing medita- 
tion, from which he was aroused by the- 
sounds of rude revelry, that seemed to pro-' 
ceed from below decks; he wars at first a 

VOL, I. I good 
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good deal startled, but after a littlexonsi-^ 
deration, conceiving that it came from the 
master and crew of the vessel, he recover- 
ed himself, but still listened attentively for 
some articulate sound, which might enable 
him to determine whether his conjecture 
was well founded ; the source of merri- 
ment, however, appeared to be of an eva* 
nescent nature,, for. after a few minutes had 
elapsed, all was again still. While he con- 
tinued to listen in expectation of its being 
renewed, a low, sweet note from a lute, 
and presently another and another, broke 
upon the si]ence; and ere he could ask 
himself whence they had come, a sym- 
phony of inexpressible sweetness was flung 
across the waters; an air succeeded, accom- 
panied by a female voice, posse^d of 
power to '' take the prisoned soul and lap 
it in Elysium/' 

Edward, after his first emotion of sur- 
prise had subsided, perceived, as his charmed 
ear drank the soft and liquid sounds, that 
they proceeded from the stern of the ves- 
sel ; 
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sel; there was notasoul save himseirupon 
deck ; the wind had come rounds was 
blowing fair, and the steersman having 
lashed the helm, had gone below. He stole 
silently to the railing that bounded the 
quarter-deck, and hanging over it, tried if 
he could discern the form which fashioned 
harmony so exquisite; his efforts were 
vain, but he could clearly distinguish the . 
words of the fair musician; she was sing- 
ing a Provencal romance, in the French 
language. The poet, in the prospe<::t of 
unlooked-for peril, compared himself to n 
stag, that having threaded the mazes of the 
tangled forest, bounded through scattered 
rocks, swept across the open plains that 
favoured pursuit, and at lepgth plunged 
into the broad and rapid stream, was ex- 
ulting in his strength and swiftness, as 
couching for short rest, he perceived s^i^ 
archer preparing for his destruction in the 
brake which he had fondly imagined would 
Screen him from pursuit. 

The exile sighed^ and thought it was pos- 

1 2 sible 
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sibte that Kis sftiiation might resemble that 
of the unfortunate son of song. The mu- 
sie crtsed, bot ' the notes stiH dwelt upon 
his ear ; and he was still hanging over the 
railings when ^e head of ti female was pro- 
truded frofti the window beneath^ and t 
sbft voice called to him in a low and ear- 
nei&t tone, and in the French language. 
Deli^tjd that he had an opporfortity a( 
entering iiito conversation with a syren, 
vrhfo had enrsiptured htm wrth rich ihefody, 
and "whom his' active fancy immediately de-» 
pictcid as a creatfi5re endowed with every 
perfect ioil^ that might fascinate the eye, or 
captivate the heart, he eagerly asked, in 
the saline language in which he had been 
addressed, if ihet^ were any ih^ans by 
which' he coutd be so fortunate as to serve 
one to whom be owed a gratification so 
sweet and timexpected? 

'' Speak low," said the lady, '' and a 
trtK^e fo (sompliments; this is no time for 
them; if Monsieur be the lord Rivers, ^s i 
apprehend he ic^ I am about to acfquite .a 

more 
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toiore safid claLmi fo his gratitude than a 
song ean confer, or than I could wi&h to 
have/* 

^' I am that unfortunate person indeed/' j 

replied Edward^ oonHdent that he could 
Itave nothing to fdar from one who sung 
so sweetly, ind spoke^so softly, but greatly 
iitairmed to think that he might be sailing 
in company with others who might have 
•the same knowledge that she had obtained^ 
by what method he was at a loss to con* 
jecture, and who might use it to his de^ 
Btruction. ' 

' ^ In the cabin that adjoisis that which 
we occupy,'* said his unknown friend^ 
•* there are four men, who came on board 
JQSt as the vessel was leaving the harbour; 
^e are separated from them only by a thin 
partition, through Xvhich every word that is 
spoken in a loud tone of voice is distinctly 
heard; we hav#learned from their conver- 
sation, that their business is to apprehend 
you, milord, of whose misfortunes, and-ge- 
ncMtty-believed innocence^ we have heard; 

1 3 if ; 
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if you should now^ or hereafter, be found 
in Calais* Fortanately for you> though I 
cannot speak English^ I understand as much 
as enabled me to make this discovery ; my 
companion and I were on deck, when you 
came into the vessel ; there was something 
in your manner that indicated a desire to 
be concealed; and as soon as your name 
was mentioned, we suspected the truth; 
after a little consideration, I bethought my* 
self of the expedient to attract your atten* 
lion, which has fortunately succeeded. 
Your pursuers are as yet altogether igno? 
rant that you are, so near them, but great 
caution will be necessary to keep them sot 
the vigilance of the English government 
is so great at Calais, that you will be in im*t 
minent danger, if you should go into any 
house of public resort ; but we have der 
vised a plan for your security. After the 
vessel makes the land, you must conceal 
yourself on board for some time, which 
you may easily do, by affecting illness or 
fatigue ; after the lapse of about a quarter 

of 
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ot an hour, a relation of ours who resides 
In Calais will come to you^ under the pre- 
tence of being a friend who was awaiting 
your arrival ; in bis bouse^ you may for 
some time remain in safety^ and whenever 
you wish to proceed whithersoever you 
are goings he will procure you a passport 
Under a feigned name/' 

The exile w^s about to pour forth a pro- 
fusion of thanks^ and invoke a thousand 
blessings on the sweet friend, whom Hea- 
ven had sent him at his utmost need^ when 
she interrupted him, observing, that every 
moment their conversation continued, in- 
creased the risk of discovery. She then 
drew in her head, and having waved her. 
hand insign of courtesy, closed the window. 
The hand and arm wei*e all disclosed in 
this action; they were beautifully whitej 
and round, and taper, if the mponbeam, 
whose light was aided by the ^brilliant re- 
jection of a diamond clasp, that fastened 
a bracelet round the wrist, did not impart 
to them a. false colour and contour. 

1 4 In 
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Jn the course of the conv^rsaiion^ caK 
cula^ed ?s it ^as tp quell in the bo$pin of 
tj)e fugitive all cmisideral ions but that of 
&elf-prolection, be hajd made every endea- 
vour ioip^llfKl by a feeling tbal. wa9 yome* 
tbing fQore than n^ris curioeity, to become 
a^uainlie4 Yflih tbe featui^es of his new 
friend, but in vain ; her h^ead wa$ ^rapped 
in 5^ ds^rjt v^Hj tbftt entirely /concealed one 
s)dt9 ^f her fa<:e, a»d » pluster of dj^rk ring* 
left; partially oQBceaJed th^ other ; ^a nose 
^f Grecian n^ouMj a ^ni^ll ^ad b^an^iful 
mouthy and an eoL^quisitely^rouad^ ^bipj 
vere indeed discernible ; but these a^ord* 
^d PP distinct ebajr^ctj^r, by whi^b he.iaight 
1i^ able tf> identify their po^jse^sor^ He 
b^ped^ however^ to fipd her bene^tb ih9 
}}pspitab}e rpof wh^b was to ^heltier biiq 
frpm iviijust per$eeutipn^ and remained 
f<jir sptpe time utatipnary^ in thp exppcta- 
tiofi that sb0 might have forgotten some 
ip^ful i.ajunction with respe(;t fo his^iifety, 
yfiith tbedeliyei7 of whi<:b her soft voice 
would qg^in usalut? bif^ ear; \fut binding 

that 
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4hat the window remained closed^ he re- 
turned to the head of the vessel, and lay- 
ing himself down, and making a coil of 
•cable serve him for a pillow, h€ soon 
yielded to the pressure of the fatigue and 
perturbation of spirits he had undergone^ 
and spite of the perils that encompassed 
iiim, fell into a profound sleep. 

When he awoke, the sun had already 
ascended to a considerable height above 
the horizon, the vessel was close in be*- 
Tieath thd French sihbre, biit could not 
make the harbour for want of wind, it 
liaving fallen a dead calm in the course of 
the night. The sails flappi?d heavily as the 
ressel rolled on the bosom of the dAp, 
that heaved in broad, low, unbroken bil* 
lows: beneath her ; the sea-mew screamed 
overhead, the porp(Mse> rolled his un- 
wieldy bulk upoln the tide, and the soundil 
of awakening labour, thie cliiik of the forge^ 
the grating of the &aw> and the whistle of 
the herdsman, were di«titig4ii8bable on the 
neighbouiiog land. A lights lytseea^e soon 

1 5 sprung 
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sprung up^ and the vessel glided into tbe 
harbour. 

Edward now drew a part of the foresail 
over bim^ as it was lowered^ and gently 
raising it from his head^ and looking from 
beneath it/ watched the departure of the 
;^veral passengers^ whether friend or foe. 
The ladies soon withdrew, closely wrapt 
in the long cloaks which they bad worn 
when seated on deck the preceding night, 
and which they now drew close around 
them, apparently to protect themselves 
from tbe shrewd nipping of thp morning 
air. They appeared of much the same 
height and shape ; but Edward judged, 
from the superior agility that one of them 
displayed in springing on shore, and trip- 
ping over thjs cables, and other impedi- 
sfients^ by which the quay was incumber? 
ed, that she was youi^er than her compa- 
nion. Having lost sigbt of them among 
the buildings, he still continued watching 
for the emiciaries who were in quest of 
\my but sujppDsed by their delay that they 

would 



would 'not tiirn out, as the sailors phrase 
It, till the morniBig was farther advanced* 
A seaman now discovered him, and coming 
up, asked him why he did not goon shore? 
He replied that he wookl wart for some 
time, as a friend at whose house he was,to 
lodge was in all probability not yet up,, 
and tendered the price of his passage. The 
man accepted the excuse, and the money, 
and continuing for some time busy m 
clewing up the sails, at length came to in^ 
form htm that a person whom he supposed 
to be his friend was asking for a passenger 
of his description. 

' Edward rose and approached the stratr- 
ger, who m^e himself known for the sieur 
de ViHeneuve, bis destined host. He fol^ 
lowed him home, but was greatly tiisap^ 
pointed on learning by the way thalv the 
ladies who had procm^dhiin sucb tfsefui 
services, and te whom he had hoped to» 
have tendered every mark of his gratitude^ 
had already set off for Paris, fr^m whence 

i§ . they 
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ihey intended to proceed to the Pays de 
Valais, where they resided. 

Having lakeQ some refreshment, he re** 
tired |o TC^t, aod ^ome hours had elapsed, 
ere be was awakened by the sound of mar- 
tial instruments beneath his window, on 
looking put of which, he discovered that 
the habitation of the sieqr de Villeneuve 
stood in the square in which the troops 
paraded. He stood for a f^w minutes in a 
mixed mood of pleasure and sadness, arising 
from the contrast of his present situation, 
with the time when the well-known sounds 
to which he now listened were used to fill 
his bosom with martial fire, and stir his spirit 
to deeds of high empriase ; but recollecting 
.that his person, in all probability, was 
);nown to votpre than one ofiker oTthe gar* 
risK>B> and thinking that be. perceived an 
eye directed to where be stood, he hastily 
drew back, and having dressed himself^ 
sought his kindhost^ in order that he might 
;iy9C}V9int hip with this circumstance, and 

urge 
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urge him to procure him the promised 
passport as speedily as possible. 

The sieur deVilleneuve inquired whi- 
ther he meant to proceed ? 

The exile informed him of the favour he 
had enjoyed at the court pf D ■ ■> in his 
diplomatic capacity, and signified his in- 
tention of making that his residence for the 
present^ in the double hope of advancing 
his fortunes abroad^ and negotiating for a 
restoration to favour at home. 

'^ It is fortunate that such is your desti* 
natiotif on one account^'' said the other, 
**. for I have a brother now resident there, 
who may be of singular service to you ; he 
is chaplain to the French ambassador, and 
a member of a religious community, which, 
you know, makes him at home any where in 
Einrope. He is moreover possessed of rare 
medical skill, acquired in the course of 
several pilgrimages, which, to say the truth, 
were, I believe, undertaken more to im- 
prove his art as a physician, than to gratify 

a devotional 
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a devotional spirit^ which he has been heard 
to say can find ample exercise without fo- 
reign travel. He saved the life of the per- 
son in whose family he is now an highly- 
favoured inmate^ after he had been given 
over by all the regular physicians in Paris. 
This and some other remarkable cures which 
he effected procured him considerable re- 
putation^ which has followed him to the 
court of D ; and I much doubt if you 

could find a person there more able, as you 
will certainly find none more willing to 
promote your interests than the pere 
Etienne.** 

*' The pere Etienne !" said Edward, rub- 
bing his brow^ as if endeavouring to recol- < 
lect some circumstance which had been for 
some time unthought of; " was he ever the 
inhabitant of a monastery in Tburnay?** 

'' He was/' replied de Villeneuve. 

*' Have you seen him since the siege of 
that place i"" 

« Yes." 

•^ Did 
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- *' Did he inform you of any extraordi* 
nary circumstance that occurred to him 
during its progress?" - 

^'Yes; he had nearly lost his life; he 
had been on a botanical excursion for a 
month in the southern provinces^ and on 
his return found the place invested by the 
English army. Having several patients in 
ihe town ill of chronic distempers^ on whose 
account principally he had undertaken his 
tour, he was Impatient, to see them, and 
made an attempt to pass the lines, but was 
taken up, and a work on plants, in the 
Greek language, which he had transcribed 
from a manuscript in the library of the 
convent, being found on him, it was sup* 
posed to be a collection of letters in cy- 
phers, which he was conveying to the com- 
mandant of the garrison ; and he was on 
the point of being executed for a spy^ 
when a youtig English officer of high 
rank, who had more humanity and more 
learning than his companions in arms, in- 

terposed. 
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tetposed, made them acqnainted with their 
mistake, and saved him." 

'' I was that oflScer/*^ said Edward. ^ 
'^ Indeed ! oh then, what joy will it con- 
fer on the pere Etienne to be able to serve 
one to whom I have so often heard him 
express the warmest feelings of gratitude V* 
'* He has had that opportunity already; 
shortly after the capture of the place, I 
was seized with a vioIen.t fever, which baf- 
fled the skill of every physicbn in the 
town, as well as that of all the surgeons 
who attended our troops. The pere Etienne, 
hearing of my dangerous situation, came 
immediately to see me; and hailing in- 
quired as to my complaint, and the man* 
ner in which it bad been treated, smiled in 
a very significant manner, and bid me be 
of good cheer, he would soon restore me ; 
he was as good as his word ; he sent me 
that day some medicine, which I took ac* 
cording to his directions; T was up the next 
day, and on horseback that which followed. 
The core was like magic." 

''If 



'^ It was nevertheless notjiing to what he 
has sij)ce perforjned," said d^ ViUeneuve ; 
'*' but we must cease our babbling ; time is 
precious;" saying thijs he withdrew. 

He returned shortly with a passport ; and 
as soon as the night f^U, ^e e^^ile issued 
from Calais, somewjiat condoled by tbi? 
slight amelioration of his prospects which 
the foregoing conversation had effected. 

He arrived without any accident at D — , 
and immediately waited on the monk, who 
received him with much kindness and cor- 
diality, and promised to exert himself to 
the utmost to further his views. 

Determined not to be idle himself, be 
visited several of those persons with whom 
he had become acquainted while executing 
the duties of his mission ; but the news of 
his disgrace had arrived before him, and 
procured him a reception by no means flat- 
tering. The splendid fetes which he had 
given at the expence of his court, and which 
had usually terminated with a multitude of 
bow:^ squeezes of the hand, and spon- 
• , tanebu^ 
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taneous ofTers of friendship— the multitude 
of court favours Mrhich his powerful interest 
had scattered around — the rich and nume- 
rous presents he had made> all seemed ut- 
terly forgotten; even the women whose 
favours he had enjoyed had fonriied new 
attachments^ and were pleased ^o visit his 
fallen fortunes with contempt^ in revenge 
of his inconstancy. 



1 
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CHAP. VI J. 

La verginella ^ simile alia rosa^ 
Che 'd bel giardin, sa la nativa spiiia, 
Mentre sola h sicura si riposa^ 
N6 gregge n^ pastor se le avvicina ; 
S*aura soave, e Talba rugiadosa, 
S'acqua, la terra ai suo ^vor s*iQchina : 
Giovani vaghi, e donne innamoratey 
Amano averne e seni h tempie ornate. 

■ Mnnon si tosto dal matemo stclo' 
Kimossa viene e dai suo ceppo verde> 
Che quauto avea dagli nomini e dal cielo, 
Favor^ grazia e-beHezza^ tutto perde. Akiosto. 

It was at the close of a day in which the 
exile had sustained every variety of ^in- 
pleasant expression that unwitlingly-re* 
membered benefits^ or willingly-remem- 
bered neglect^ can throw into the human 
countenance^ that as he retired to an ob« 

scure 
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scure lodgings in a remote part of the 
town, from which he hoped soon to have 
emerged, to resume the magnificent apart- 
ments he had formerly occupied, he re*- 
voJved in his mind the extraordinary change 
which had taken place in the feelings of 
those with whom so ^ort a time before 
he had been like a worshipped idol. 

^^ There is nothing like gratitude,'* said 
he, half-aloud^ " in man, (he forgot pere 
Etienne),or constancy in woman:" what 
right had he to expect it ? he would have 
given the world to be confuted by a soli- 
tary instance. • Blind as we are, we know 
not what we wish; he i^as to have what he 
would, and his heart was to be swollen with 
a huger woe than he had yet experienced, 
and yet he thought he had drained the cup 
bf'bitterness. 

As he passed slowly ailong, his eye was 
attracted by some article of which he was 
in want, and which was exposed for sale in 
the window of a small, mean-looking shop ; 
he went in to purchase it. A thin, pale 

young 
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young woman was behind the counter, 
from whence she came, and having taken 
the article from the window^ and blown the 
dust from it, was about to put it into his 
hands, when ' looking full in his face, she 
first stared in wild surprise; a vivid, but 
transient flush c^f joy succeeded, a tremor 
then seized her whole frame, she uttered a 
f^int shriek, and sunk lifeless in his arms. 
Astotlished^ perplexed, terrified, he knew 
Hot which way to turh ; he called loudly 
for assististnce, but there did not seem to be 
any one m (he house but herself, and the 
street berng^^ lonely, no one passed; at 
length perceiving a vase in the window 
filled with flowers, he threw these out, and 
pouring some of the water by which they 
had been preserved into the hollow of his 
hand, bathed her forehead and temples. 

She stewly revived, and opening her 
eyes, looked wildly around her, till she 
again caught the eye^of Edward, when she 
trethbled violently, and made a feeble effort 
to disengage herself from hisarms^ in which 

he 
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he was still supporting ber. He now looked 
steadfastly at her countenance^ and his agi- 
tation soon nearly equalled her own, for he 
recognised in her a young girl who had 
yielded her virtue to his blandishments, and 
with whom he had spent many delightful 
hours, in the heyday of his diplomatic 
splendor. 

She was the daughter of a merchant 
named Meister, who, in the simplicity of his 
heart, had admitted the visits of the young 
ambassador, he having obtained for him a 
contract from the government, without 
ever thinking that he would seek to make 
the virtue of his onlv child, his Luise, the 
price of the favour. But Luise was simple, 
confiding,, and susceptible, and became an 
easy prey. 

The ambassador thought her society 
and her caresses the sweetest solace he had 
ever enjoyed from the fatigues of business; 
he thought them a solace even from the 
pleasures of gallantry; gallantry, indeed, 
was with him at this time^ as the reader ha^ 

already 
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already sei^n, often rather business than 
pleasure; and business is always, whatever 
may constitute it^ somewhat faiiguing. 

But his intrigue with Luise was a matter 
of taste^ had nothing to do with interest. 
He loved her^ that is, according to the npr 
lion he then had of love ; but after he had 
been some time acquainted with Adelaide^ 
he did not think he had loved her — he had 
never thought of spending his whole life 
with her^ and without such a design, there 
is not love. Luise loved him, and did think 
of spending her vrhole life with him ; she 
thought of little else, and she never for a 
moment permitted herself to think that he 
contemplated any thing else> for when he 
said he loved her, she conceived that was 
implied. 

Poor Luise was deceived— yet the Jast 
night be pressed her in his arms, and 
knew that he did not mean she should ever 
see him again, he felt nearly as awkward 
and uneasv a sensation as he had ever ex* 
perienced, and it was some time before he 

could 
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could shake it ofT, althougli he called mo- 

rafity ro his aid^ and termed it an unmanly 

v^eakness. In the events which had sue* 

ceeded his recall he had almost forgotten 

her; but Luise had not forgotten him. 

She now e2«ily got free from his grasp, and 

endeavoured to compose herself. Night 

was closing fast in ; the watchman c^ied 

the hour, and, as he passed^ stopped and 

dosed the shop windows, theii lit a candle 

that stood upon a shelf, and proceeded on 

hfs rounds, tefling Luise that Conrad had 

promised to reward him for helping her in 

his absence. 

It would be difficult to say which of the 
couple that the fiftle tenement now in- 
closed felt most uneasy ; for Edward no 
longer looked upon seduction as a light, 
gentlemanly, and innocent amusement; 
misfortune had humbled him, and given 
hi m respect for the rights of others. *He 
was shocked to see the poor thing look ill, 
for she looked very ill. 

^* Luise," said he, earnestly. 

Luise 
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Luise thought there was more tenderness 
lii the tone in which this was uttered than- 
became her to listen to. " I am married/* 
said she, mournfully. 

*' I hope from the bottom of my soul,** 
said Edward^ catching eagerly at any symp- 
tom of her well-being, ** to your satisfac- 
tion? " \ 

She smiled at the word satisfaction-^ 
** To a very good man — but it would not 
much matter if it were otherwise; I am in a 
rapid consumption; the doctor has in- 
formed me that I have but a short time to 
live;" 

The tone in which this was uttered was 
meant to be indicative of resignation, but 
there was joy in it. 

'' Oh/' said Edward, deeply grieved, but 
affecting a gay and careless air, '' we must 
frustrate this quack's prognostications-^ 
you shall live long and happy, by Heaven 
you shall, and make him happy, whom, 
from what you say^ I rejoice to find is de- 

voL, I. X serving 
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i^rving of you, if indeed any one can de^ 
serve Luise." 

* ^'Ah !''said Luise^ half-sad, half-pleased^ 
*' that's the way in which you were. used to 
tilk to cne ; but I have had good proof that 
it oicant nothing/' 

Edward was silent ; no answer to the ob- 
servation just then occurred to him; mis- 
fortune had given him feelings and feeling 
often begets eloquence; in the present in* 
stance^it had an opposite efiect^ unless that 
silence be sometimes nrore expressive than 
words. 

" You look fatigued/' said Luise ; ** will 
you hav^ any refreshment ?" '^ 

" I am fatigued/' replied he, " but 
more by the world's cruelty than by any 
bpdily ^;^ertioxi ; but a few minutes since, 
l4hougbt it an intolerable evil to endure 
it; bul I begin now to feel that it is ligbf^- 
cpmparfd to the consqiousness of cruelty 
in one js self/' , 

Luise looked at bim; a tear stood in bis 

I Her 
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Her countenance was the only one he 

had beheld since his arrival at D , of 

those he was familiar v/ith> in which there 
was neither $corn> nor contempt, nor aliens 
ation ; there was even pity in it ; that pity 
smote his heart, and the tear fell, and others 

4 

followed, and the eyesr of poorXuise were 
not dry. *' If I thought your husband, if 
he should come in, would not be displeased 
at finding me here," said he, " I would rest 
iiwhile." 

'' Oh ! there's no one he would be more 
rejoiced to see." 

^^ Why, does he know any thing of me?" 

" Yes, he has good cause to know you ; 
do you not remember a person of the name 
of Conrad Weiss ?*• 

" Very well — he was a soldier who ob- 
tained a furlough to visit his dying mother, 
and having outstaid it, in his anxiety to 
pay the last duties to the poor womao^ he 
•was afraid to return to his duty, was takea 
up as a deserter, and sentenced to be shot ; 
^procured his piBrdoii, and, his health hav- 

X 3 ang 
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mg saflcred bj coofinenieiit and miseiy, 
bis dndnrge ^Isol Is this man your hus- 
bud?-' 

'^Ycs; his memory on the subject of 
his ddiTerincre k better than yonn^ for to 
vhatyou hai« stated, he adds a thousand 
paticnlais; as to the kindness of the man- 
ner in which Ton cheered him, fhe warmth 
with which yon interfered to save him, and 
the asBstance he afterwards derived from 
Tonr bounty ; he nerer lies down to rest 
without invoking a blessing on his bene- 
factor.- % 

Then» thought Edward, there isj after all, 
such a thing as gratitude. 

While this conversation was going for- 
ward, he had followed Luise into a little 
parlour behind the shop, in which she had 
laid a dothj and produced some homely 
fare from a small cupboard. 

" I can't eat," said h^; but he thought 
that Luise looked as if .she wished he wouM, 
and with some difficulty be swallowed two 
or three mouthfuK He dcank more freely 

and 
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and it somewhat rielieved a feeding of suf- 
focation that oppressed hitn. *' I almost 
fear to ask 9 detail/' said he, helsitatingly^ 
'' of the circumstances which have brought 
you into this situation ; but I feel tflat to 
know them is a duty, howeyer painful it 
may be to go through it : would the narra- 
tion be too much for you ^" 

Luise did not make any answer to this 
question, but began as follows : — " I need 
npt describe what I fek when I learned that 
you had left D — — -, and was assured by 
many thapl there waS' no chance of your 
ever returning. I confess I have been al- 
most ever since inclined to think that you 
could have no adequate notion of it ; but 
(looking at his countenance^ whieh bore 
every mark of extreme dejection ) I am 
now disposed to give up that opinion. 
You know I had till then successfully con- 
cealed my pregnancy, by wearing loose 
garments, and other artifices ; I was now 
80 absorbed by grief, that I became care- 
less of shame^ and my father soon discover- 
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ed my situaliott. You know what a mild 
man he was; he did not upbraid me^ but 
he accused himself severely for having ex* 
posed me to temptation. His affairs were 
at this time^ in consequence of his having 
speculated rather too boldly on the con* 
tract you had procured him^ in a situation 
that required close attention^ and great 
exertion; he was unable to afford either; 
his property was nearly ali wrested Trom 
him> as it were^ by a single snatch of for-* 
tune ; he was thrown into gaol^ where a 
damp room and sorrow^ spite of my ut- 
most care and assiduity^ almost immediately 
terminated his existence." 

Edward groaned inwardly* 

'^ He blessed me with his dying breath : 
in the transport of grief which succeeded, 
I believe I should have been belter pleased 
if he had cursed roe; but that impious 
frame of mind dM pot continue long, and 
his blessing has often since been balm to 
my poor heart. Our creditors were exas* 
perated^ and rendered merciless by the ex-. 

tent 



tent ofiibe losses they" were likely to sus<- 
taiii ; they took immediate possession of 
our house, and the few effects that cousti- 
tttted the wreck of our property, and I was 
turned penny less on the world.'' . > 

Edward fell back in his chair,, covered 
his face with his handkerchief, and his bo- 
toni heaved with convulsive sobs. 
. '^ You had.better,''said laiiae, " suffer 
me to tell you what remains of my sad 
story another time; perhaps when more 
'prepared, you may. hear it with greater 
composure." 

'^ The lamD. has pity for the wolf/^said 
he, with faint and . indistinct utterance ; 
then ' with wild and . . vehement passion# 
'' Ob, no, no ! diiride not the bitter draught 
let me quaff it all, all at once; and may 
the Go4 of justice gmnt that it may mSb^ 
cate me !": ., i 

Luise ££st looked terrified,, then looked 
piteously in his face, «nd? begged him to 
be comppsed, and begged him liol to. press! 
Ibr the remainder of ber story at presents 
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In this, however^ he would hftmmtMS 
acquiesce^ and endeavouring to scifle bis 
cmolionj prayed her to continne. 

'* I was now on the point of being de- 
livered of my burthen^ but was destitute of 
every comfort needful at such a time. For- 
tunately^ however, by-^the interest of a 
female relation of my poor father% I got 
admittance into an hospital'" — (** FortU' 
natelr//' muttered Edward to himself)^— 
'' where I received all necessary atten- 
lion^} but when recovered^ I opuldstoy no 
longer, and again want stared me in the face 
with fiercer ^pect than before^ for I had 
DOW two to provide for. However, I took 
a smalk lodging, and fortunately got some 
virork in embroidery, at which, you know, 
1 am skilfuK** ^- 

Edward felt in hh pocket for a purse of 
exquisite workmanship, which s}>e had ' 
wrought and presented him with, as a to- 
ken of love; thepe were two doves with 
bills conjoined, on the one side? but on 
the other, there were emblems of a melan^ 

choly 
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cfioly C99t ; a vine torn from a stately ielnr, 
and withering on the ground, and a heart 
dropping blood. The poor girl had wroirght 
these devices in a fit of prophetic melan-* 
ckoly ; and when she had presented the purse 
to her lover^ and.he^sked her why they 
were there, she mad« lio answer^ but 
smiled sweetly, as if she was willing to be:*- 
}ieve that all would go well; but then 
sighed deeply, as if something whispered 
to her that she deceived herself. 
' He now drew forth ^he trinket> and with^ 
out letting her see it, pressed it with fer- 
.vor to his'lips; and again> in a low tone 
of voice, not meant for her to hear, invoked 
the speedy vengef^^e of Heaven upon his 
own head. . < . _ 

Luise^venton — '' So long as; I was. able 
to procure this kind« of work, which not 
many persons are skilled in^ I subsisted y^ry. 
well. I was^^odeed, to say thiet truth, very 
melancholy, an^ resisted all. the entreaties 
of the woman with whom. I lodged^ to disr 
fiipate that melancholy, by going with, her 
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to public amusements, of which she gentr 
rally partook twice or thrice a-week. I did 
not wish to dissipate it; it seemed as if it 
were a part of the economy of my exis^ 
ence with which I could not dispense. In* 
deed, I know not how it was, I believe I 
strove to nourish it^ though I doubted if 
I were not culpable in doing so ; so I 
worked and rocked the Cradle in which my 
poor babe lay sleeping with my foot ; I 
sung for hours together the two sweet Eng- 
lish airs you taught me; I often forgot 
where I was, and when I awoke from my 
abstraction, found my work almost spoiled 
by my tears, which had fallen copiously on 
it. Pray do not bite your lips, and look 
so wild ; the time of which I have^been 
speaking was not a time cf unmixed and 
severe misery, otherwise I should not like 
to dwell upon it, and methinks I do like 
to dwell upon it. Oh ! Ihave e-jcperienced 
since what makes it appear like a season of 
joy/' She proceeded— '* The child wds 
your living tiXKige; perhaps it is now wrong 

to 
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fo confess it hi\i that was a. circumstiance 
that gave me gve^t satisfaction; but^D 
added she, smiling faintly, '^I am notiOf. 
this world now, and may talk of all that is^. 
as of that with which I have no longer any^ 
concern ; indeed satisfaction is but a poor 
name for the feelings I experienced; I 
traced the very. sparkle of your: eye, the 
manly candour, (I at least once thought it 
candour) that seemed to sit upon jout 
brow, and the ready flush of your cheek to 
every touch.of joy or anger, in the delicate 
features of the poor, deserted infant ; evea 
the tiny curls of his silken hair had the 
very wreath of those amidst which my fin* 
gers had so often played, while looks of 
pleasure and affection gladdened my heart. 
Oh, it was sweet sadness to press the ur«> 
chin to my heart> and w^ep> and then gaze- 
on his beautiful, anc), as, I thought I could 
already perceive, intpUigent countenance, 
and anticipate the tijooe when you^would^ 
be proud to own the noble creature/' 
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'^'.Doeshelife?" said Edward, now for 
the 'first lUne .appearing to think of him, 
aml'witb.halF'Choked utterance. 
. " He reposes," replied Luise^ ^ Ia yon- 
der recess." 

Edward started up, went over to the 
recess, and drawing a curtain that hung be-- 
fbre. it,, discovered,, sleeping quietly on a. 
mattrass supported by two chairs, a JoveLy, 
healthy babe, and indeed his very linage. 

.*' Pray do not wake him,'' said Luise; 
'^he is sometimes a little hard to be pleased, 
and I have not now spirits to manage him.'' 
*... Edward gazed mournfuHy on. his child 
for some minutes, and put his finger into 
the little hand, which it closed on it with 
its soft pressure, and smiled in its sleep; 
that smile was lil^eihe fragrance of a rose 
reircbing the sense of one into whom the 
thorn has entered. It was a sad moment 
to experience for the first fimethe feelings 
of a parent > the sorrowing father gently 
disengaged hisban^j drew the curtain, and 

returning 
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returning %a hh seat more coinpoSeid' thart 
he had been^ begged Luise to r^iime het* 
tale. ' ' . ''^^:^ 

She complied — " There waS one tIuA|^ 
which disturbed the delight^ for it w^^adi^^ 
lights though a sore one> of the occupation 
I have descrribed, that was, the memory of 
my father's sufferings, for that would. often 
intrude. It for some time produced a 
conflict in my bosom infinitely painful; 
but one night, as I slumbered sound, after 
having exhausted myself with weeping 
through the day, the image of the good 
old man appeared to me in a dream : a ray 
of the divinity was on his countenance, and 
imparted a thousand lofty graces to the 
benevolence by which it had been always 
characterized. He smiled on me with 
ineffable affection, and said that he was 
happy, and bade me not to embitter, by 
thoughts of his injuries, the poor solace 
that remained to me. He well knew that I 
could -^ot fotget; and from the blest 
abodes in which he dwelt^ hate descended 

not 
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not upon the sons of earth- Perhaps 

you \^i]l think me a visionary, but ever 

since I have associated without pain, the 

: ;|nukg^s of my father, and the father of my 

/ Oh f^' thought Edward, that I had thy 

^asy faith ! but it is the natural product of 
thy gentle and innocent spirit, and my soul 
is dark with guilt. 

*^ So long as I got work at embroidery, 
for which, as I said, I was well paid, I en- 
joyed my health tolerably well, though 
some persons who had known me in still 
better days, assured me that I Was breaking 
fast, that I was in a deep decline ; I smiled, 
and called them Job's comforters: but I 
had ere long exhausted all my employer's 
work, and I was obliged to have recourse 
to sewing,/ which yielded but a. compara- 
tively tpean subsistence : till now I had fed 
myself well, and the child had thriven; in- 
deed I had often forced myself to eat for 
bis sake, when my heart was full, and I nau- 
seated food; but I was now obliged to live 

on 
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on coarse diet^ ^rtiidb the delicate manner 
in which I had been brought up rendered 
tvholly unsuited to my stomach ; it soon dis- 
jordered that necessary organ^ and both I 
and the child were soon reduced to iikele- 
tons ; by degrees even the poor source of 
subsistence I have mentioned failed^ for I 
had not health or strength to enable me tp 
seek it very diligently; we were now al- 
most naked and starving, and the woman 
of the house in which 1 lived, fearing, I be- 
lieve, that she would have the expence of 
burying us devolve upon her, became ur- 
gent that I should seek another lodging. 
I was aware that no person would be likely 
to admit a ragged, -squalid, shivering wretch, 
and miserable as I was, I still thought U 
would be an aggravation of calamity to die 
in the street." 

/ Edward started up, clenched his fist, and 
struck his forehead, but was arrested in the 
extravagant indulgence of his agonized 
feeling, by the entreaty of Luise that he 
would not wake the child^ and a. mild re- 
proof 
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proof for his insisting on her dietailing what 
it gave him such pain to. hear. 

He became apprehensive that she might 
at last refuse to proceed, or garble her tale, 
in order to spare his feelings i terrible as 
they were, he did not wish them to be 
spared, and promised to be calm, if she 
would resume her narrative. 

She did so — '* As a gfeat favour, my so- 
Ticitatrons obtained a suspension of the evil 
by which I was mentced, and I that even- 
ing went out into the streets, hoping to ob- 
tain as muchr even from the sparing hand 
ef charity, as might procure me a decent 
garb. I experienced many refusals^ I sup^ 
pose in consequence of my inaptitude for 
the miserable occupation in which I was 
engaged, and despair was in my heart; 
when^ as I was passing through an obscure 
alley, I was obliged, through faintness, to 
stop and rest against the door of a forge^ 
in which there were people at work^ and 
from which a strong light issuing, I per- 
ceived a man on the opposite side of the 

way. 
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way^ viikO appeared bj the aid of it, f6r it 
>va8 now darlfi> to exaqpiine my person and 
face very attentively : it was Conrad j aa 
soon as.be felt confident that he was not 
mistaken^ he accosted me. It must be in 
your recollection^ that- at those times when 
I used to leave my poor father's house> on 
pretence of visiting an old schpolmate— 
alas ! my heart was smitten with double 
severity^ because the trusting^ kind old 
man was so easily deceived ; but when I 
really went with you to pass the sho^t in- 
tervals you could spare from business at 
the little house you had hired in the se-^ 
eluded recesses of the forest of Rose- 
malde-^at those times^ when^ as we passed 
rapidly through the narrow, rugged path, 
that winds amid the hills, shunning like the 
midnight robber the eyes of our fellows, 
and you pointed out the beauties of the 
glowing landscape, in terms that enhanced 
their attractions — when you would stop to 
cheer my sadness, and -chide, me for the 
tear (it Was a prophetic tear), that would 

fall. 
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fall> and talk of thi.1|lelights of love err- 
joyed in solitary Maunts^ amidst Nature's 
favoured tehants, where the eye of custom- 
shackled man could not pen€trate>^— when 
you bid me be of comforf> and I was too 
easily com forted«-^at those times— why do 
I dwell upon them — Conrad used to bring 
you small presents^ a$ testimonies of hii^ 
gratitude-^you know his native village was 
at no great distance ; he had consequently 
often seen me with you, and supposed me 
to be your wife ; (a faint, hectic glow 
overspread the countenance, of Lqise, as 
she mentioned the word wife; but it 
soon gave place again to the livid pale- 
ness of death, that was now its most fami* 
liar hue ; ) he remembered my features 
well—' But, oh ! dear lady,' said he, after 
he had renewed my recollection of him> 
with a countenance full of pity, ' your 
garb is not more altered than is your form 
and face ; it was not without much difficul- 
ty that I knew you again, for the healthy, 
rosy,' he was pleased to add, ' beautiful 

lady,. 
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lady, that the cottajge children used to run 
to the door to gaze at, when you rode 
through Rosemalde^ with tny ever-ho- 
noured patron^ who appeared sb proud of 
your stately figure^ and so fond of yoti 
withal, now stopping to adjust your dress,, 
if the wind had disordered it, and now 
turning pale with terror if your horse hap- 
pened to stumble over a stone, or root of 
a tree concealed by the grass. I remember 
one day in particular, that you both stop- 
.ped at my poor cottage, to take shelter 
from the heat of the mid-day sun, by whose 
scoi'ching beams you felt yourself over* 
come^ and sure enough you looked ill, but 
then not ill as you do now, and I set be- 
fore you such fare as I had, milk, and new 
cheese, and coarse bread ; and my deliverer 
urged you to drink, and you tried, in com- 
pliance' with his wishes, and a sudden 
qualm seized you as soon as you took the 
vessel from your lips, and you complained 
of great faintness; oh, what anxiety and 
love was then displayed ! how eagerly hp 

dispatched 
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dispatched one of my sisters here, arid ano- 
ther there, for different things that he 
thought would relieve you, and fantted you 
with his hat, and pressed your hand, and 
looked at you so tenderly ! and when your 
colour catne again, and you assured him 
• you were better, then what joy ! Oh, couTd 
he see you now, what would be his feel- 
ings ! how eagerly would he inquire for 
those who had reduced you to such a con- 
dition, that he might revenge your wrongs !' 
how anxiously would he— — ' I heard no- 
more, a sudden faintne^ overcame me> and 
I fell ; when I recovered, I found myself in 
a small, mean apartment. Conrad was sup- 
porting me, and a number of peopte 
standing around, assisting him to recover 
me ; these, as soon as I had regained my 
senses, he motioned to withdraw, and hav- 
ing obtained some cold meat, bread, and 
>vine, he pressed me to refresh myself. I 
did not want much pressing, for having 
given to the child all the food I had been 
able to procure for the preceding two days, 

for 
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^r famine fiad-dried tip the springs of the 
little wretch's natural nourishment^ and 
I had been obliged to wean him> !• swul* 
lowed the grateful viands now placed be- 
fore me, with an avidity that made the tears 
stand in the eyes of the wbrthy Conrad^ 
When I had satisfied my appetite, atid my 
benefactor had paid for what I had had, he 
insisted on my taking all that remained in 
his purse, and having inquired ivhere I 
lived, promised to call on me the ensuing 
day. ' The first thing I did, after I quitted 
him, was to purchase -some clothing, and 
some nutritious food for my poor little Ed* 
ward, with which i returned home, blessing 
that Pro\'idence who had at length sent me 
a friend, for Conrad having inquired as to 
the immediate source of my distresses, had 
signified his ability to get me as much plain 
work as I wanted. I found the infant cry- 
ing weakly inji^is cradle, and apparently at 
the last gasp;! took him up, and made him 
swallow a little^wine, and cooked him some 

nourishing 
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nourishing broth. But perhaps I fatigue 
you with these trifling particulars." 

" No, no," said Edward, '' pray go on/* 
*' Oh, what joy it was to see the poor 
little Fellow almost immediately revive, no 
longer hang his head over my shoulder, 
and let his limbs drop as if torpid and life* 
less, but smile and coo like a ring-^ove, 
and testify by all the tiny expression of 
delight in his power the relief he had ex- 
perienced ! I laughed, and wept, and sung 
over him, till it was time to go to bed ; 
then pressed him to my bosom, and sunk 
into a profound slumber, which lasted till 
morning, for my mind was somewhat re- 
lieved from misery, and that misery, and 
hunger, and watching over my starving 
babe, had left my body in much need of 
rest. Conrad came, according to his pro* 
mise ; I related all that .had happened to 
me; I had his sympathy in an ample de- 
gree, but neither did he then offer» nor has 
be since, a single remark on the subject* 

He 
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He procured me work for some time^ as he 
had promised^ and provided me moreover, 
out of his own means^ with such little deli- 
cacies as were necessary for the preserva- 
tio;x of the child's health ; as to myself, 
whether it was that having no longer the 
drain of suckling upon roe, I could eat more 
sparingly, or that total abstinence had 
schooled my digestive faculties, I managed 
very well now with such food as I could 
obtain* Conrad ipformed me that he had 
come to reside in town, where he had got 
an employment, and that he was looking 
out for a wife, with whose aid he would 
carry on a little business on his own ac- 
count ; and he was sanguine, he said^ in 
his hopes of getting on in the world, and 
success, he added, would now be doubly 
prized for my sake. I don't know whether 
I .can venture to say that I now enjoyed 
comfort; but if! did not, the contrast of 
the misery J had undergone made my si* 
tuatioD something like it. I was, however, 
very, uneasy at being obliged to be istill 

burthensome 
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burthensome to the worthy Conrad ; but I 
could not risk my darling's heahh^ and kept 
an exact account of the little sums he ad- 
vanced^ with the hope that I should again 
get fine work^ which would enable me soon 
to discharge the debt I was contracting. 
But fortune had irot ceased to persecute 
me ; my health continued to decline^ and T 
soon found that Conrad^ in the ardour of 
his wishes to serve me^ had reckoned on a 
temporary as a permanent source of em- 
ployment. I was obliged now to depend 
on him altogether for support; and after a * 
little time, I learned, to my utter conster- 
nation, that this support was generally be- 
lieved in the neighbourhood, and by my 
father*s friends, who were glad to fltid in 
my worrhlessness an excuse for abandon- 
ing me, to be the price of my prostitution. 
One morning, while I was labouring under 
the uneasiness occasioned by this discovery, 
Conrad came to see me. The honest and 
respectful frankness with which he had 
been used to address m^ had given place 



to an awkward and iimid reserve : after the 
fkst greeting,; he stood for a considerable 
time by the window^ for he never would sit 
in my presence^ looking down.and twirling 
a stick he. held in his hand. I perceived 
that :he trembled violently^ and became 
alarmed for his health; I asked him if be . 
were u^iwell? he replied that he was 
quite hearty* but had a proposal io make 
that he: feared would pflTend m.ej. and that 
was the cause of his agitation. He thejii: bi 
g^-eajt confusion, proceeded to infqrm imr s 
of the repoit'with which I was already atirr 
q4iainted« andiproposed that I should put ^ ^ 
stpp^p such scandal; by making it his duty 
to protect and supp9rt me in the diaracter • 
€f a husband. Thjs proposal was a dreads 
fi4l shock, to me, jbu^ I endeavoured to sup* 
press my feelings» while he went on to de<» 
t2ul the utility of suph a measure.'* Here 
Liaise became so .^it^tedj that. she waaiir.. 
obliged to break off her narrative; a flockd 
of tean^at length came to her relief, und 
haying taken a gUss.qf water, she con^ ^ 
vQif. f. 1/ tinned-"* 



tffiuedb^/ Goittsd^ urged .'as his inceativet' 
taJheipropofial be had made^ tint when we- 
lived ftogetber^ hb means would go farther > 
f(^r. our mutual support ; and^ moreover^ he ^ 
coukLset me up in a shop^ the laborious^- 
part^oC the business of which, he WDuM have ) 
t»ae.enoug(h/ to conduct ^himself,, while I^ 
would ' ha ve> nothing, to do but what^ while* 
it' enlarged our meansj would pro9e^a%* 
amuseiilent^o me% He did not seem4o ex^ • 
peat 'an answer/ but professing soleamJjT' 
that hle^ had* only-myown wlelfarean^view^ : 
and'that though he should Teel grieved, he' 
trusted I knew him too well to suppose' 
that he would take the least offence at my^ 
refusal, he begged I would consider of ^ 
what he had said, and left- the house; ' 
When he was gone> Ithrew myself on-the- 
bed,' and indulged' in a passion of tears. I" 
perceived that I had* a terrible, conflict to' 
go through with my own mind, and I dared 
not for the remainder of that day think of ' 
thiB subject. The neyt, I begai^' seriously ' 
to consider of Conrad'}^ proposal; I Wasde- * 

tiyitrg 



iMfiHg' Ttfif w^I« wip^H frdiw' hfihH zM 
there '^pp&krii' lity cfeai^ce oP nfj' Ikiiig 
able to drt-iVe! it ^rbrrt ahy- othei" qtratfet ; 
Ij'wt "thfift wWch^hCnbw gfevV ni'e-'wduld'-eha^ 
ble him to support a wife,- atM'''hle'1iad^bidi<^ 
fbrfe toIdlmtf^thMit w«s hiswtsb- to niarry ; 
woVddl'lit hyytfie' the gr<isse» iAjiisilce if f 
vtetittir statid' b^6*t^hi«n mAtHH tiicwit» 
ptishitt^nt of stich'a'\^isli'?! zM snppdiiifg' 
tSa! hewere^able'ti^srippbrf intei ahd a wiR^ 
alsofj Was4t likely =thi»«arty-w6tftah'hfe'tiigBf 
ifWWy Vrdul* bfesJf' tb s*b the bread tikiiii' 
rtcMiiht MRrtiffis' «f hler drildTerf' to feW' 
sftdh^t*W? Thiert wasncr^Ilfernative, I dear-' 
ij'p^tdeii^ihitt tb- accept thfe'irtSn'sofrgl^, ' 
oi» to'ftd agaiW thepanfg*'bf hun'g^ ami* 
see'ihj'chiid'sihk' ihtb^hii'grsivei If myf 
own snlfmnl^'onfy'haKit beiMrIn qiie^flotoi, 
I ■vtoMd twt^h*vfe'hesilfafed, atfa-yetl had* 
nbt fbt^f'wh^f 'hiingef wasi oft ! thbifc'' 
Wh«y nevet ■ fdt ''nlbre' than its- gentle itt^ - 
pHlse to pteasaiit fbodi -cto' fordf nb ideii' 
oHffi>fudfet<:presiai(e>/' i 

'Edi»ard~s»ati;hdd berbtind! and -sobbisd P 
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his spirit was conforming and becoming 

faa£bit<iat€d to the jale of woe ; bis grief had 

assume^ d milder form^ and the gentle 

Xuise no longer refused to share it — she 

'Wbbed with him. 

" But my child/' she continued ; 'Mf I 
threw my own life away, when I could pre* 
serve it^ could I, without the deepest guilt- 
•^but let me pass over this part of my 
story ; I became the wife of Conrad. ^We 
were no sooner married, than he informed 
me that he could now prove to me that he 
had been actuated by no selfish motive ; 
that he had merely wished to augment the 
comforts of one whom heso highly valued 
on her own account, and that of another, 
and that if I pleased, I should be his wife 
but in name — he would forego the rights 
of a husband. I stood amazed at such an 
instance of generosity; perhaps I ought 
not to have accepted such a sacrifice, but 
I Jknow not how it was, in the flood of joy 
that suddenly rushed into my heart, I never 
opjce thought of refusing it ; but I knew 

not 



Hot ht>W to express my gratitude rrtbreir 
myselrat Conrad's feet-, which I kissed^aod 
bathed with my tears; and invoked a thoii-' 
sand blessings on bis head. I thought- 1- 
could never say too much ; it never oc- 
curred to me^ in the delirium that took- 
place of the heavy weight that had op^*' 
pressed my hearf^ that my joy was caku* 
lated to mortify him» if he loved me. 
He gently raised^ and endeavoured to 
bring me to a more composed state or 
mtnd^ and having at length in some degrees 
succeeded, withdrew with as respectful ak 
bow as he had ever made me in the days of 
my prosperity — alas ! perhaps 1 should 
say the days of my guilt, that for which I 
humbly hope I have atoned by sufiering> 
Sov I have suffered. I have lived with Con- 
rad ever since, but our commune hsls been 
no more than that of brother and sister. 
M'firUl was rather uneasy, whenever I re-^^ 
$ect8d.on the ill return the worthy man. 
wiisreceivingfor his disinterestedness; but 
this feeling was somewhat reduced by the 

L 9 advantage 



adv»otagehe4ierived from my Jcn6w!edge ef 
accounts^ and my attention to his business* 
in which be is likely to-si>cceed extremely 
well, and is noW speculaiting' on taking <i 
larger concern. My ve^^tion has now 
quite subsided. Conrad* af^er dUrfliapriage, 
finding that my health strH waned/ brought 
a physician of the first eminence to see me. 
I had begun to think I should not recover, 
and begged him anot to deceive me. i be-^ 
IKeve he perceived that the inteiiigrace 
would not very much grieve me, ^and'?he 
candidly confessed that I^had not many 
months to live. It did not grieve me; Jbatf 
found a protector for my cbilfl; afid 1 
longed to be with my father ; thank^Hcavien 
t feel no pain^ and I hope to i|ink s^ulmif 
and easily to rest; Notbing,^ however, can 
persuade poor Conrad to despair of me; 
when rtell'.himtbat I shall soon .make way 

' for a real wifeforhim^'he impk>res;meiho< 
to talk so, and sweats; an you did just now^ 
that I shall not die : he coo6u|:ls every eld 

'woman who pretends to niediqal aldll ia^ 

the 



take a thousand nasty mesirdst 'bt^Mbd-^ 
HvoitddnOt «6e(h 10 tnt6et^\a& Ms tviiei he 
•18 ii6w gotfe-sikiy 'HiUfes bff tb 'i»W>(jtfrtf% 
^ece df the jg^idtron u^ibn ySiAc}i'6hi'6S 
Hhe saints/I fbrglet WMd», su^sfdi! flfAflyi*- 
idbfn, tind Whk:h>Hfe'is<i^trred is «ih fhfillff- 
b!e remedy mitaybohvpkihti" 

- Ed^drd it&s ttot miuih^d^cf!^ lb<«U^0i«> 
iit{ti<>n, 'btjrtltfe fi« W biil^Vfed In'thte j^ikiA. 
"'Oh, tti«y »ebVtfh'g#&itti" aHd.h6/fti*veIlf^ 
ly; " 'thit the%drthy 'tlffeSt^ire* tJartS Ava^ 
1>e>A]<e<^sJfU1; ana iti^'tfa'fh ^brffti'ited?" ' 

Aftbt* a^^hOI't |)btAie, «fis IbHh !tt 'tHb'g»M- 
ft-dn began ib'twaver. «I*4Vfe ^bU lika ^Iftft 
niie jMiyticHm/' MM he; "tl^b^ a plir- 
M»ti of grekl SkHI, ttittWftfti*' 

- "Olt> if k ibe the : ^f M' <&i6fltf&, ^ ^d 
mean/'feid I/ufhe, " *fe •« kiiibWh io^^tjfj^ 
ride p^dh; tifey^hfe <hi« tifi^Al'ivfth'ttiii 

'« A*nd-wh{rtYlAj dj)iittbrt'?" • 

'^' Thfe'«artb-is»tl«*of tftfe ptiymHh:* '- 

h 4 cone 
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>coine animated with hope, {ett, aftd be 
sighed deeply. < ? 

•'The pcre £tienne is a very worthy 
man ; his visits are a cordial tome; becaiP- 
not cure mei but he filts me with hopes of 
heaven^ and that's better. He lately brought 
two French ladies to see me> who had beard 
my story^ and wished to speak words of 
comfort to me. Oh, it*s hard to have done 
with this world ; one still wishes to b,e cared 
for^ and appear of consequence in the eyes 
of some one. They itpoke so kindly to me^ 
one of them in particular, that my poor 
heart clung to them ; they kissed myboy, 
^nd admired, and praised, and blessed hm, 
till I wept for joy, and they wept with 
me ; and ph, that was so sweet I But hark, 
the- rogue. is awal|:e:'' the child cried ; she 
ran to , tt>e bed, snatched him from it, laid 
bim .on her bosom, and soon pai;ified him* 
She then placed him in his father's arms, h^ 
pressed him- to hisvbosom with a look of 
the fondest affection^ aiid the babe laughed 
and chuckled as if . be ha4 somf sense of 

bis 



his love. Luise gazed at the acknoxvl edged 
offsprings and a smile of delight and exul<« 
tation sat mingled with death upon that 
pallid countenance; but it was a smil0^ 
that cut the soul of Edward worse than » 
thousand hard and bitter words. 

He looked wistfully at Lurse^ and saidy 
'* Thy forgiving spirit, poor injured one/ 
while tt would sooth, destroys ;. I pray tbe^ 
curse Mie, that I may have some ; lit tie- 
peace> that my rieason may not fail 4ne/' 

'' Curse thee !'' cried she, while a^gleam- 
of loye's purest fire shot from her sunkea^ 
eye, ^' curse thee» while my babe i&«pa-<» 
died in tbiae arms» a^id after thy loek has^ 
rested upon bim> filled witb the sweet and« 
holy glow of parental foiidnBss>l Ob, for- 
a tbousand worlds I would not curse tbeei^*^ 
Then kneeling and raising her hands andr 
eyes toh^ven— '^ God, ii> whom the peni*:* 
teni find. peace, bless bim-, bless bira for 
that, though late, he pities poorLi»sef^— ^i 
gi:3i^ ease to \m afilicted heart ! let pros-' 
penty, and beattbj! and bappiness be his t * 

Ld. aad. 
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anil when the cold grave, as sbbn tt must, 
receives this worn-out frame; let hfni be 
the prop and stay of the poof'bafbe, that 
even now (oh, grant it may not be some 
grateful vision of my waning sense ?) lics^ 
pressed to his bosom — that "babe whose 
features testify that he was- Boki fa him in 
the truth and sincerity of ""love! and if, 
*fhile he enjoys the society of sdme-hap- 
pief^maiden, (her vbfce faltered/ ^efen- 
thusidtsih sunk,} he should stllF, as ttow^ 
think that he wronged the heart iti vrhrch 
fae was treasured'; let aH His peftancebe; to 
sometimes think of £uise, (fer though 
perhaps I ought, I cannot wM to be tot^ 
gotten-), and shed such tears as m^^ seotb^ 
liot gal* his spirit!" - ' ' ' ''■' ' -: .' 

Edward coulcT'nt) tnore'; he pre*^- 
the infant !n his arms, and kissed i^ \W 9- 
wild lEinddeliriousi transport; then haVteg 
gently placed it in its rabthe^s lap, rushed 
oiHof'thehoui^* 
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Mais elle etoit du mohde^ ou lea plus.bdles ehosea^ • 
Ont le pire destin ; r . . 

£t rose elle a v^cu .ce que vivent les xoses, . . > 

L*espace d'un matin. Maiberbj^ 
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"How 6fi; f^*z*d prophetically sacE! 
iro\<r cA-r Saw fiet'ifead Wtitfe^ yei i'n^ smiles T ' ' 

^ lit smiles she sufekiifej^ gf ifef; t<i TdsSeh 6iin§'; • ' - - 

She^poke me tMibfcM atid idcr^'^ l/i/^^&L ' 
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Tied *o bed, arixtbiis/lf pbssi'ble^ to bbtaiii 
k ih6rt respite frohi 'rti^;'sAnfg$ <it 'eeil- 
science; but no slumber V9iafu:l(if\cd'ni^ i^ 
hts^siiiiiotriSdRdtiogj'th'^ fbtth of th^ ^le, 
ayift«, ' iW^diirt^Taftilrfg^l-n^se-^Her- Wf6'rf^s) 
Iiiir sifffferin^*, Vrei'<* sftiH ih'bis' fkt^, i^j 
AWtrfed '«> •■hb^i*-«feft''diit*st6e|)' for iter.' 
"^ OoodHliiieft)^ r*^ ifiovghtltr;* ^^ ^h^V^ 
•*ii 16 ever 
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ever love like the love of this creature ? » 
cweet and blushing rose^ I plucked her 
ruddy from the parent stem on ^hich ishe 
^loomed^ and cast her away to be trampled 
on, and yet she blesses me; and 'tis plain 
to see she loved me, even when my cruelty 
deprived her of a parent — loved me in 
friendle^ solitude, and obscurity^ and pe- 

4 

Hury— loved me while hunger was con- 
suming her with 6ercest pangSf— and ^till 
loves and worships me^ as« smitten by my 
hand, she descends to an early grave* Com- 
manded by the stern voice of duty to hate 
fne^ she has stilled its clamour with fond 
and diligent illusion ; and oh ! monstrous 
nqion } cherishes the imageof her hapless^ 
murdered parent^ in the selfsame, heart 
from which that of.lufr fell assassin caa^ 
nev^ be erasfA,** 

In meditatioiis such as these did the nn^- 
ibrtunate and guilty exile p^.tli^gKeattr 
part of the night, consta^itly reciimng^ 
irbtfi whatever oiher subject ta wh^ch M^ 
ilhQUghts might wandery tQ &h#|^nextin- 

llbishable 



guhhable love borne him by the ill-rated 
girl^ for which he had made so ill a return* 
It seemed to be a principle inwoven by na* 
ture in the constitution of her mind^ not 
accidentally imbibed,, subject to no exter- 
nal circumstance^from which nothing couJd 
ts^eparate her^ which mwst live with her and 
die with her. 

He recollected, with the cold shudder of 
remorse, while stilly spite of his best eudea-" 
vours^ a ray of gratified, and, as he sincerely 
thought, nefarious pride^ would intrude, 
with what pleasure she had -dwelt on that 

love ; hav frpo"*" * ' -*^ — ' — ■» ~ '" '" '"■ 
unconsciously recurred to it ; and how at. 

length her poor emaciated frame had 

moved with renewed elasticity, and her 

haggard countenance beamed with revived 

animation, when she saw her infant fixed 

on its father's heart; and tbepce, while the 

tide of affection gushed fuller and warmcf 

in her bosom, derived fresh food for the 

delusion by which she had contrived to cheat 

lierjreasoA* - 

Towards 
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and his efibrts to detaia him. He burst 
into the room where the pere was seated 
at breakfast^ and the first thing that caught 
his eye was the. skirt of a female garment 

f 

whisking through a door on the opposite 
side^ which he knew opened on a corridor 
that ran by several other apartments* Had 
he come at another time, be might have 
rallied the father on his clandestine recep- 
tion of ladies at so early an hour, but he 
felt no disposition to raillery at present f 
and he thought it would be indelicate to 
procure the gratification of his curiosity 
u„ « M>vmue ratechism. as there appeared 
to be some wish for concealmeBt. He 
proceeded, therefore, to the immediate sub- 
ject of bis visit, and notwithstanding the 
little ground he had for hope, received a 
fresh and dreadful shocks f^oq^ the positive 
assurance of the good ipwjfc, givea with 
whatsoever cautio» ao4 desire to spare his 
feelings it might be, ihH. no power on' 
earth could save the life of . Luige. Her 
toroplaittt had been pnod^ped by her 

giving 



giving sack while she had somettnfres but 
indifferent food, and sometimes no food to 
supply the waste of her body; so severe 
was the exhaustion^ that she was rendered 
very soon utterly incurable, and indeed 
would not have lived twelve hours from 
the time Conrad had met her/ but for his 
interposition. Bdward thought no more 
of his fellow-travellers; the father pressed 
bim to eat ; he triedi but could not^ and 
shortly after terminated. his visit. 

He mechanically took the way that led 
loathe humble dwelling of Luise: so active 
is the human mind in hunting after that 
variety it loves^, that no single interest^ 
however powerful, can utterly absorb it ; 
he would most willingly have confined his 
thoughts to his dying mistress^ but as he 
paced slowly and pensively along,. the wo^ 
nien be had seen at the door of the father 
intruded, and then be recollected a icir- 
cumstanqe that in the disordered state of 
h]S;mind had uttfiily -escaped hrm^ — namely; 
Ih^ pere Etienne being, the brother of the 

sieur 
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Bictir *c Vrft«j6uve, to Whoiti hH TelTow- 
travellers were rebtad, th«y hAsst'M^fefTso 
ins relariv^fs^ ^aiid'^fhU'Wdiikl aircount for 
tfheir bdflg his vis^slhts; but they iterfe n> 
/proceed, by dc'Vilton^vc%accoutJt, to Pa- 
ris, and thenree to thfe^Ptfys de Vilats ; what 
?tben? fee did^«t^«ay that fh^y would not 
4afce a circuitdiis rotHe between those 
^aces ; perhaps/ indeed,^ they wt>uW tJo ^a 
iwithcmt 'having h&A time to tnerltiOfi it tO" 
him, during iheiriveipyihoH^tayih Calais. 
'Ma sulnequ^nt '4C»p^brtunity, he Iciarned 
from the £^eriht^t they Were the ideiiticaT 
persons 'he sat^^bsed, and that they had 
come to take M early lireakfsfst'with htiil, 
and arrange sotiie tttAtlers of biistness/ on 

the. day of tbeir departure from t) , 

where they liad beeti fop some dii^^s residcfnt. 
They regretted much hairing so narrowly 
missed Bceitig ^anfc to wHom they'ha^d' becii' 
so foftunslte as to render an e&6ntia^l ser* 
Vice; but they hftdfa^eh driVen dot of the* 
robm bytke * clafadoin* 'Oft %he starrs, and 
AmL iiot< retorn^ ^iH 'the' conference wat 

endedji. 



errdedf, tlnfrkitig It inigMbe-witli t»j>ectto 
some priv^iterbiiwncss. The father bad not 
rectified the etrpr;^ notrbeing/»were -of any 
pircumstaiiees v^bicfc . might, niftke either 
party Avisb: for a meet Hlg» 
, When he .armed -at the dweHing of 
liUise^ he fbiiad :her and Cc?irrad> who ^had 
returned in the fcourse of the fireoediQg 
nighty j«ist -^Htioig ^own 10 rbredkfait. He 
vas received by both with every ^demon- 
atraltoii lof .satis£action ; Conrad was all 
respect and gratitude, while on the cown- 
lenance ;^of i Luise tkeve was ;a joy that ill 
•S9bTted'\^irtfr its wasted )lineaments^ as she 
agdin deposited ter jchild^4n 4)16 arisia. She 
was cfever iv^ary ,of 'Seeing biin libenr— ^shc 
pl^y^jaWff resistedtGonrad^ offer t^ relieve 
him froinihis burtJuen. Ob, what a mouFii«* 
ful^ thing was her playfiilness ! ^atid while 
she addqd, witji efffieious diligeitce, to the 
bomdy meal she had 'preparedy.ei^ry lit* 
•le delicacy ihat her stores affopded,. ta 
tempt the palate ofthe much beloved,.she 
satd'tbaljshe hadiYtUehc>ped.tfaajtiier«Ibsing 

' hour 



hour would be cheered by such a sighf^ 
and implored him not to eml^ittec, by^a^ 
vailing sorrow, the unlooked-for happiness 
that Heaven had sent her.. She seemed no 
longer in love with sorrow: those who 
have not her innocence^ and those who 
have never made any advance to a familia- 
rity with deaths may find it difficult to be^ 
lieve the fact ; but she was gay, and her 
gaiety was unfeigned, and her efTorts were 
unfeigned to infuse it into the hearts of 
others. 

Edward could not refuse to lend himself 
to those efforts, bttt4bpse he had recourse 
to for the purpose wei^ so painful, that at 
soon as breakfast was over, he feigned a ne* 
cessiry to look after some .business, anc^ 
giving up the child, which had lain till now 
quietly on his knees, pUying with the 
buckle of his girdle, to his mother, who re* 
ceived him with a look of disappotntmentj^ 
he beckoned Conrad^ to follow, and went 
out. 

Drowning men, according to the pro- 

verb^ 
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%CTb, catcfh at straws ; hw faith in the grid* 
irofli||btd revived since his visit to the fa* 
tbor; and he now anxiously questioned 
Conrad as to the cures it had effected. 
Conrad^ who had^ never doubted of its effi* 
cacy« launched^out into a copious disserta* 
tion on its efifects^ but concluded it with 
information delivered with a sorrowful 
countenance^ that it was not to be had ; a 
wealthy burgomaster in Silesia, whom it 
had already recovered from sixteen indi* 
gestions, and who now lay at the point of 
\deatb of the seventeenth^ together with 
the weight of eigbty-flye years^ having 
sent for it. 

" May Heaven cdnfdund the old do* 
tardr* exclaimed Edward; ''is this a life 
of such pleasure, that be should wish to ex- 
tend it beyond eighty-five ?'' 

"Amen !" cried Conrad; " Heaven con- 
found him ! bat for him thedear^ dear lady 
mi^ht be even now beginning to recover 
her strength and beauty; though/ for the 
matter of that, she has beauty still, but it's a 

kind 




kind of beauty tbat ntakM me liielandioly 
when I admire if. She% the IiTtngHllIhge 
of a dead lady inadeof marble; that*^ rising 
out of a tomb iir thegfeat church*; and that 
all the great folk go to lo^k at, and stand; 
someof them, f6r houti^ together adrti- 
ring>; tha3^ say it was brought af 1 - the way 
from Romfe^ and was made- to represent 
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Conrad now perceiived that bfs compa* 
nioa tocfc> no interest in the history of- the* 
dead lady . made of marMe^; and ^ after a^ 
short pausev continued^— ^^ There's nbthing^ 
in these j>arti$)all-abotit-.equat^'t6 the grid-*' 
iron^ that's for certain ; but the wife of a^ 
converted Jew, thM* litres* at' the 'other end 
of the -city, has informed me'that'hter hus* 
baod'fc'coflversitHi'^wa^'eflfected 'by a cure' 
performed on hirtr by a ^quih^d petticoat' 
that formerly belonged to Mary Magdalen^ 
andthat isqnr 'possession- of a commnnify'of 
Benedictine fi'iaraat somelittle disf^nce;" 

Ah iit^tuntary smile was • rising ott' the* 
countenance of !Edwardv but 4ie checked it : * 

the 
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the quihed pe^icoat was hi* last hope, if 
lle^M^ even to adtnir the improbability of 
;sudh*:gtirflfvent having'beett ever in use in* 
fio^Wrm a ^Kmafe as that of 7udea> and' 
the consequent improbability of its being' 
a- gen-Uffi^ rcHe; still- it might have been 
manufaelttKed from some garment warn by" 
th<s penitent — xm hypothesis not devoid of^ 
verisimilitude^ considering the traStc in' 
^cay^ ^eetments to which so many of 
her country-folk devoted* themselves; or if 
. if were- altogether a factitious relic, still if 
"might be inijpregnated with powerful drugs* 
by the nfionks; (who were often very much' 
skilled in medical science,) and Aiade the' 
vehicle of their application, in order thai' 
faith • mtght give them greater efficacy ; at* 
all events, evidence was evidence, and if 
the Jew gave a clear and tircumstantial ac- 
count of his cure, the thing Was worth ^ 
tpying. 

Reasoning thus; he arrived ^t the house ' 
of the convert/ who was as corf^mu'nicative 
as becouldwisfa; he described the' prog'ress- 

of 
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of his disease^ and the various remedies he 
had tried in vain ; and solemnly swo igg bal 
he had only pressed the petticoat iS^his 
hands^ when he was instantly restored to 
such robust health, that he had eatea that 
day for his dinner six pounds pf pork, un- 
der the double influence of hiingerj and a 
dc^sire to manifest the sincerity of hi$ con- 
version. 

He added several other accounts of cures 
equally wonderful, of which he had been 
xin eye-witness^ thereby strengthening the 
languid hope that was in the bosom of one 
of his auditors, and efiecting complete and 
delightful conviction in the mind of the 
other, who set off on his mission without 
d.elay. He returned on the next d^y, ac« 
companied by the miraculous vestment, 
and a monk from the convent where it was 
preserved, who was the bearer of it in its 
various peregrinations, and without whom^ 
as its guardian, it would not be sent out to' 
any individual. whatever, let their conse* 
quence or rank be what it might; bis 

presence^ 
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presence, ^moreover, was necessary, to pre-» 
s c H fc , the manner in which the reljck: 
should be used. 

This person, shortly after his arrival, 
ai^ed to see the patient; his desire was^ 
complied with, and having remained shut 
up with her for about half an hour, be de- 
parted, with ample remuneration for h^ 
good offices from the waning store of the 
exile, 

Luise, on being questioned, told her 
friends that the conductor of the petticoat,^ 
previous to making her touch it, had mat- 
tered over her several prayers in an un- 
known tongue, and made her swallow a 
vial of some consecrated liquid, which he- 
s^id was to promote its efficacy; and be-^ -^ 
fore he left her, told her that her recovery • 
vrould now depend on the extent oF<^|eiif ^ 
faith. 

- " Well, undoubtedly," said Conrad^* 
*^ you believe in the petticoat ? can any* 
one doubt that the Jew was sick, and that 
lie's now well—that he was a Jew/and-thiiilv 

.VOL* I. M fe«%: 
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he's now a Christian P The sacred garment 
seems too to have given him wealth ai^Il 
as healthy for he has got prodigiously well 
off in the ^vorld since his conversion and 
recovery. The old schoolmaster^ indeed, 
says that there's the secret oF the petticoat ; 
but he always pretends to *see more than 
any body else, and here, in my opinion, he 
doesn't see at all, but shuts his eyes, and 
gropes in the light of day. You surely 
can't refuse credit t« what no one but that 
old dotard disbelieves ?" 

Luise nodded belief, but smiled incre- 
dulity ; and Edward sighed, as if he thought 
there was too much in the suggestion of 
the old schoolmaster. However, he began 
to think that it greatly wronged the monks, 
and the Jew also ; when, having remained 
to watch the progress (rf the remedy, and 
partaken of the homely meal that Luise 
now prepared, he perceived, as the evening 
advanced, that her eyes filled with all their 
former fire— that a beautiful colour, which 
Ittd nothing. of the faintness of a hectic 
»• flush. 
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flttfh, glowed on her cheek — that her whole 
frittie seemed animated and invigorated 
with reviving spirit and reviving strength 
— and that a flow of rich, tender, and im- 
passioned eloquence flowed from lips 
of vermil dye, as she described the beau- 
ty, the gentleness, the benevolence of 
the kind women who had recently visited 
her, or drew a glowing sketch of the hap- 
piness of a favourite schoolmate, of whom 
she had a little while before heard from, a 
common friend lately returned from Swit- 
zerland, where she was settled with a be- 
loved partner. 

There was a deep, silent vale to which 
the approach of the inquisitive traveller 
%vas prevented by gigantic barriers, tor- 
rents, precipices, and glaciers; there was a 
cottage exquisitely neat, small, but large 
enough to hold much love; there was a 
Wood m which was the stream's pleasant 
murmur, and the ring-dove's amorous moan; 
iherc/ was a garden, and an orchard^ and 
dove-cotes, and bee-hives; and thei*e were 
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banks in the forest walks, where happy love 
might bask in the mild and fosteringiiuh 
of spring, and dark, cool caverns, where it 
might shun the fervid glow of summer ; but 
above all, there was so much of that happy, 
happy love, Wilhelm never left his Agnes, 
but when the cares of his farm made it ne- 
cessary; no pleasure could tempt him from 
her side ; he thought nothing a pleasure of 
which she did not partake, and his fondness 
anticipated her wishes, and he was so good 
a father. She knew the heart of Agnes; 
they had often talked together at school of 
love; she was sure to make a just return for 
Wilhelm's affection. Agnes was a good, 
good girl ; had she been near her, she never 
would have let her want — she didn't envy 
htt happiness. 

There was a tear and a sigh as she said 
this, which she feared would render ber au- 
ditors incredulous, and she flung her spirit 
into the regions of fancy with a more rapid 
flight; while Edward knew the product of 
4be treacherous lessons with which he had 

r.. led 
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led captive her young imagination, by th« 
aid of whicK, while he had sought to fill het 
beart with wanton, voluptuous, and burn- 
ing, but passing desires, he had poured into 
iX a flood, for it was accessible only to that 
of love, pure, ardent, unchangeable, un- 
quenchable love. He was elate in hope o£ 
her safety, but as he listened to her, he was 
humbled to think that he had sought to ut- 
terly corrupt- a nature that would yield only 
to an impulse in which virtue loves to miii< ' 
gle with pleasure, and when debarred that 
union, still casts her fair, majestic form oft 
in reproach, oft in charitable delusion, be- 
fore the mind of the reluctant sinner. 
- He enjoyed this night, for the first lime 
since he had seen Liitse, an unbroken slum-^ 
ber ; but he was nw-akened at an early hour 
in the morning by ConraJ, who, as he 
pulled open his curtains, iiifqrei,«:d him that: 
the patient had had a change for thC«orse r. 
he immediately started up, huddled ^m^his: 
clothes, and followed him; he found ithe 
object of his anxiety sitting up in horded,. 
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apparently in a burning fever, and qtiite 
delirious ; she did not know him or Con* 
rad, but talked to persons whom her wan*' 
dering fancy seemed to have embodied. 

" Father/' she cried, " forgive hiro^ pray, 
pray forgive him ! you never refused any 
thing to Luise, pray forgive him ! Heil 
return to Luise^ and his beautiful boy— he'll 
marry Luise — ah ! no, no, he wouldn't 
know her in these rags — well, we'll all soon 
be in heaven, there be'H know how I loved 
him — oh, he was my joy, my life, my soul, 
my God — ah, there he is — I knew he'd 
come back — he weeps — now, now then, 
father, forgive him, take his hand, pity him,, 
comfort him ! Weep not, my Edward — I 
am well, very well — never, never shall we 
part again ! You are not an ambassador 
now — ah \ had you never been an ambas- 
sador^ Luise had never been deserted — bad 
you been poor, you would have better 
known her ! Well, now I have thee, and 
thou art poor, and I am poor — what then ? 
i|^ life of joyous and contented labour shall 

^ be 
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Be ours— the sun will shine as sweetly on 
our humble shed^ as on the rich pavilion^ 
or the gorgeous palace — these hands shall 
deck thy board, and heretofore hast thou 
often said, my care could sweeten the 
homeliest refection — these hands shall pre- 
pare thy couch, and it shall be soft as that 
which receives the softest son of luxury—- 
and when wearied with wholesome toilj 
thou hast pressed it, that voice that once 
was pleasant to thine ear shall lull thee to 
repose — oh, we shall be very happy ! but 
hold — the holy Etienne desires me to place 
all my hopes in heaven, and says that I am 
going thither — well, that is heaven — me-f 
thinks I do not now wish for any other 
heaven/' » 

While she uttered this rhapsody, her eyes 
were glazed, her face was all swoln ^nd in« 
flamed with the violence of the fever, and. 
she every now and then writhed with some* 
inward and severe pain ; there was some- 
thing shocking in the contrast between that> 
diseased and apparently tortured form, an^^' 
i M 4 the 
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the satisfaction of ihe spirit that animated 
it ; the se^isation it produced on the bye- 
Stander^ was scarcely to be borne> as her 
parched lips now distended in a joyous 
smile, and she'sung a sweet and plaintive 
ksllaby — oh ! so sweet, so plaintive, it 
seemed unearthly melody : while she«ung, 
she looked round anxiously, dnd motioned 
here and there with her hand, as if she 
wouM still a noise, and then drew the cur- 
tain of her bed, and looked fondly to a 
chair by the side, where she fancied her 
lover reposed, and settled a pillow that 
happened to be upon it, as if it weffe be- 
neath his head, and then gently closed the 
curtain again, and seemed so pleased. She 
ceased to sing, and sunk, apparently ex- 
hausted, on the bed ; a mournful pause en- 
sued% She again raised herself, but a less 
agreeable train of images had taken pos- 
session- of her fancy w 

The child was sleeping quietly in its 
a*adle by the side of the bed, but she had 
rt)lle4 op some of its clothes^ which she 

fancied 
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fancied to be it, and seemed endeavouring 
to still it. 

" There, there ! *^ she cried ; '' hush, hush ! 
sleep, poor innocent — oh, would we could 
both sleep for ever ! — poor thing, poor 
thing, thou art very ill, and very pale— 
thou art not quhe so like him as thou wert 
some days ago, for he is fresh and ruddy, 
and well-favoured ; but still hisst^mp is on 
thee, and even in death thy features will 
confess him/* 

She continued to gaze at the fancied 
child for some minutes, and then wildly 
snatching it up, put it to her breast, crying, 
" If thou drawest my heart's blood, I can- 
not see thee die." 

She looked as if in great pain, then pat- 
ted the head gently — '' Poor fool ! there is 
nothing there for thee. Alas ! I am faint 
with hunger. Oh, man, man that I so 
fondly loved, to whom I sacrificed my in- 
nocence, and for whom I would have sacri- 
ficed my life— why, why hast thou left us 
to perish V 

M 3 Edv/arcJ, 
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Edward, who had listened in silent agony, 
now suddenly rushed from the room, and 
returned almost immediately, accompanied 
by the pere Etienne. Luise had sunk into 
a kind of stupor; the pere, after the neces- 
sary inquiries as to what had produced such 
alarming symptoms, and having shaken 
his head when he heard of the consecrated 
vial, said that there was no immediate dan- 
ger, but that in all probability the little 
span she had to live was still more con^ 
tracted by the ill-judged remedy which had 
been applied ; he then sent home for some 
medicine, and having forced a few drops 
of it into her mouth, she sunk, in the course 
of a few minutes, into a profound and quiet 
slumber, from which she awoke some hours 
afterwards, quite free from pain and fever, 
but in a state of great languor and weak- 
ness. 

- This too gave way, in some degree, to 
cordials judiciously administered; and Ed- 
ward and Conrad both resolved, in the ap- 
prehension of destroying, even the little 

that 
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that remained of life, not to have recourse 
to any more supernatural remedies, how-- 
ever strong the evidence^in their favour. 

There was now nothing left for the pe- 
nitent exile but to await tranquilly the in- 
evitably approximating fate of the poor 
being he had destroyed. His existence 
was now valuable to him only because he 
could by his presence cheer the close of 
hers ; and at one time he had determined, 
that duty fulfilled, to abandon it; but the 
example of patience and resignation that 
he had before his eyes, powerfully milita- 
ted against this resolution, and infusing 
into his mind sentimetits of religion, to 
which, in the days of his worldly prosperity, 
he had been an utter stranger, gradually 
'weaned him from it ; his mind too was be- 
coming habituated to sombre and melan- 
choly feelings, and even finding some en- 
joyment in the indulgence of them. 

He was assured of the forgiveness of her 
whom he had injured — her memory, the 
memory of how she had loved bim^ and of 

all 
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all she had sufTered for his sake^ should be 
his bosom's treasure, for. what remained of 
life; and he would indulge the hope, that, 
atoningby unchanging penitence, by suffer- 
ings equal with her own, for the foul injus- 
tice he had done her, his spirit might yet 
mingle with hers in the regions of the blest. 
After the trial of the petticoat, Luisewas 
too weak to attend to the business of the 
shop, and it was accordingly confided to 
the care of a female relative of Conrad's. 
Luise, indeed, felt some twinges of con- 
science with regard to this arrangement at 
. first, and was apprehensive that it was not 
so much her want of health, as her desire 
to spend her hours in uninterrupted con- 
verse with her loved betrayer, that had 
urged her to accept Conrad's proposal, and 
burthen with additional expence him who 
had done so much for her. But then, on 
the other hand, it was certain that she was 
very weak; and after all, what difference 
could ii make, for the time shd had to live ? 
besides, she herself was now but little ex- 
pence. 
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pence, for Edward seUom came but with 
abundant stores o^ the food he thoogMf 
most grateful to her palate; (poor Ln 
thought any food wits grateful., when so 
supplied.) 

While she was reasoning thus, EcUvard 
came in, and while she drew his chair, and 
held his boy to him to kiss, she decided that 
she would impede, rather than promote the 
success of Conrad's business, by any efforts 
she might make for the latter purpose. 

From this time Edward was never from 
her side. She was by nature industrious — ^ 
she could not be altogether idle, and she 
begged to have his linen to nKike; he could 
not have bad time lately to provide any* 
Edward had a sufjScientstock, but he did 
' liot 6ay SO; he bought materials, in order to 
gratify her, and that it might supply me-^ 
morials of her love. Luise set about her 
taslc with great diligence at firsts but the 
work went slowly on; not that she was un- 
equal to it>. bu^«||iPn'aised her head so oftea 
to see if the ^ilSI^:-2LS he nursed him, lay 
' . " Jj:^ easy 
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easy in his arms^ and so often renewed her 
instructions as to the manner in which he 
4iould hold hi m^ and was so atten tive« and ap^^ 
parently absorbed in the subject^ if he read 
to her, though he sometimes found, when 
she looked most steadfastly at him, that she 
had missed the substance of a whole page. 

Well was Luise fitted for the enjoyment 
of domestic happiness, when this faint: 
image of it won^her dying thoughts from 
heaven. 

Edward thought no longer of the busi* 

ness which had brought him to D , or 

the mortification he had experienced on 
his arrival ; Luise was now his world, lus 
attendance on her was his sole employment* 
Her unvaried and complete contentment 
sometimes forced a ray of pleasure into his 
mind, and expelled the thoughts of her ap- 
proaching dissolution; but the reaction was 
painful ; and he was glad when die sunk 
into her midday slumber, over 'which he 
always watched, to ease^'liis full heart by 
copious tears. When she awQke> and per* 

ceived 
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ceived that his eyes were red, she manifest- 
ed a little uneasiness, but she did not re- 
proach him, for she knew well that tears 
were not friendly to despair, and hoped 
they would preserve the protector of her 
boy. 

One fine morning, Edward came rather 
earlier than usual to his sadly pleasing em- 
ployment; he found Luise, with more than 
her wonted spirits, busily employed pre- 
paring for his reception ; she had smoothed 
the carpet, and carefully blown the dust 
from every picture frame and chimney or- 
nament; she had fiung open the window, 
and the geraniums and myrtles that stood 
upon the ledge before it, newly watered by 
her hand, filled the small apartment, into 
which the morning sun was shining, with a 
pleasant fragrance ; while a redbreast that 
she ha^ rendered so tame as to pick crumbs 
from her hand, perched on the edge of one 
of the vases, warbled at intervals in low 
and plaintive notes. 

Edward afl%<t|ionately chid her for house- 
wifery. 
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wifery, that must be so laborious for one 
so weak, but at the same time eyeing with 
a look of satisfaction the exquisite neat- 
ness which her labours had produced ; she 
perceived it, and bore his reprimand with a 
smile of triumph. 

She was* soon seated at her work; the 
-child slumbered in his cradle^ and Edward 
took up a tale of love which he had left 
unfinished on the preceding day. He had 
read for a few minutes only, when Luise 
suddenly clapped her hand to her side, and 
complained of being seized by a sudden 
and acute pain. 

He started up alarmed, and was about to 
call for assistahce, when the poor invalid 
trying to stifle her sense of the pain she 
suffered, begged he would not leave her. 
He sat down again with some reluctance; 
her countenance became convulsed, while 
inefTable tenderness seemed to struggle for 
^* a portion of its expFession. 

She rose, and for the first time since their 
meeting, flung herself into the arms of her 

lover ; 
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lover; with mingled consternation and 
affection, he pressed her ib his bosom : 
*^ Again, again," said she, gasping for 
breath, ^' let- nre feel that pressure — strain 
me, strain nie once more in that dear^m- 
brace ! Oh, Heaven is good to me — I — I — 
I die circled in thy arms, pressed to thy 
heart, that again loves me. Remember 
Luise — cherish her babe !" Her hand till now 
had rested on her side ; she threw it found 
his neck, I'aised her head from his shoulder, 
over which it had hung, pressed her pale 
lips, that now quivered with the pangs of 
death, to his, essayed once more to smile 
upon him, succeeded, and expired. 

There is a low, unadorned mound in 
Rosemalde, the haunts of former happiness, 
and the steps of the exile are ever around it. 
Oh, Sorrow ! the happy fly thee, but 
thou art dear to the wretched ; thy joy is 
terrrble, but even the bitter infusion of re- 
morse cannot quell it. With swollen heart 
and tear filled eye, thou rushest impatient 
to tbatjoyj as the health-reft mariner to the 

green 
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green isle that his fancy pictures in the depths 
of ocean ; and oh^ how full of transport is 
the vision in which the lost for ever^ the 
deeply-injured, may haply appear, their 
couniMiance clothed in peace and pardon, 
apd stretching forth the hand of reconcilia* 
tion, seem to waft the poor penitent to 
those regions of eternal light and eternal 
verdure which themselves inhabit! 
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